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Editorial 


“The Art of the Gupta Age” is not exclusively a dynastic terminology. It seeks 
to indicate the growth of art-forms that came into being not only in the heartland 
of the Gupta empire, but also in provincial areas thereof, and even in the 
kingdoms beyond the rule of the imperial Guptas or their provincial governors. 

Thus the dynastic nomenclature adopted in the present publication is far 
from being superfluous. The development of Indian art, be it sculpture, painting 
or architecture, can never be understood adequately by a mere reference to a 
century-wise classification, independent of regional dynastic rule, though 
such an unscholarly methodology is not unknown. Just as references to the art 
of the 3rd and 2nd centuries BC would be meaningless without relating them 
to the Mauryas, so also would the art of the 4th and 5th centuries within the 
Gupta empire and within the areas of Gupta influence have little meaning if 
isolated from its dynastic bearings merely century-wise. It was the rule of 
the imperial Gupta dynasty that led to the creation of Gupta art while it was 
the expansion of Gupta rule and influence that led to its extent. Religion, 
literature, and art, even when not under direct royal patronage always grew 
under an enlightened rule resulting in the expansion of social dimensions.) 

The Gupta age commenced with the coming of the Guptas into power in 
c. AD 320 as an imperial ruling family under Chandragupta I. But the real 
expansion and rise to glory of Gupta rule begins with the reign of Samudragupta 
(c. AD 350/55-370/75). We are not concerned herein to outline the history 
of the Gupta rulers which will be found elsewhere in the present volume except 
to remark that the Allahabad pillar inscription is important to note. 

The territorial expansion of Gupta rule, as indicated in the Allahabad 
inscription, as well as its contacts with kingdoms which had torecognize Gupta 
supremacy, even if somewhat nominally, led no doubt in course of time to the 
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dissemination of various forms of learning as well as of the 
arts from the core areas of the Gupta empire to its provincial 
centres and even to the nominally subordinate states and 
border kingdoms. This cultural expansion was due, not merely 
to the circumstance that the military might of the Guptas 
had conquered or subordinated many areas of the Indian 
subcontinent, but also to the vigour and refinement inherent 
in Gupta culture which in the field of sculptural art led to 
new concepts of beauty or reverence or power, as may be 
required, and a new approach to the treatment of surfaces 
in the medium of stone. 

/ The art of the Gupta period has often been referred to as 
the “Classical Age of Indian Art.” This, however, is not an 
allusion to any influences from the classical art of ancient 
Greece but only to indicate that the Gupta period is a high 
watermark in the history of Indian art like the Periclean Age 
was in ancient Hellas. But Gupta sculptural art did not 
suddenly come into being and is not a phenomenon entirely 
isolated from the previous developments which had taken 
place in the realm of Indian sculpture at centres such as 
Peshawar, a northern capital, and Mathura, an eastern 
provincial capital, of the Kushana dynasty from AD 78, up to 
the end of the dynasty in c. AD 230. The sculptural art of 
Peshawar and related regions is referred to by art historians as 
the School of Gandhara and it dealt mainly with Buddhist 


8rd-early 4th century AD. Mathura 
athura, No. 46. 3239. Photo: 
21. ‚Studies, Var 1 


themes. Stylistically it was based on what is usually termed 
Graeco-Roman influence derived from provincial centres of 
the Roman empire. On the other hand the work at Mathura 
was a development from the pre-Kushana sculptural art of the 
Sunga period in the second and first centuries BC. 

But both the Gandhara School of the North-west and the 
Kushana School were markedly progressive, the emphasis 
being on refinement in sculptural art; this was evident in 
Mathura and in areas influenced by the Mathura Schoo! as 
well as in the art of Gandhara. 

With the break-up of Kushana rule more than one lcal 
dynasty such as the Maghas of Kausambi came into pow 1 in 
the Mathura region but continued to use the Kanishka er: of 
AD 78 in their inscriptions. This cannot be doubted even if +: is 
destructive of certain cherished but mistaken theories about 


the Kushana era and the date of Kanishk::. It is a :salter of 
considerable importance, as will be note: ‘:creaft 

But sculptural art did not come to «: end a! .lathura 
with the collapse of Kushana rule. Desp: ‘he al: ace of a 


single imperial ruling house, such as Kusi. as, the 
sculptural workshops of Mathura and « cen res of the 
former Kushana empire continued to fune: and  AD217 
we find that what may conveniently be ter:ed as « Xushana- 
Gupta transition style had already come into being as is 
evident from the sculpture in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
of Siva and Parvati from Kausambi (see “Buddhist and 
Brahmanical Gupta Sculptures from Mathura,” fig. 5) 
belonging to the reign of the Magha King Bhimavarman 
and dated in the year 139=78+139=AD 217. 

Though this sculpture has been regarded by more than one 
writer on Gupta art as an example of Gupta sculpture and the 
date 139 ascribed to the Kalachuri era (249+139=AD 388) it 
is not even stylistically a Gupta period sculpture but is a 
Kushana-Gupta transition style work of art. Herein lies its 
marked importance to our study of Gupta art for it is securely 
dated. It indicates that though the Kushana sovereignty was 
on the decline, and wellnigh ended from a political point of 
view by AD 217, yet the workshops of Mathura, and of other 
regions parallel to the Mathura School, were far from 
decadent. On the contrary, we find ever-increasing refinements 
side by side with higher sculptural competence taking place in 
these post-Kushana and pre-Gupta workshops. This is to be 
seen even in some of the Kushana-Gupta transition bronzes of 
the Chausa hoard! as well as several other sculptures which 
though not dated belong to the period between the end of 
ane tule and the rise of the Gupta power in AD 320 

ig. 1). 

It is not our objective to deal with the sculptures of the 
Kushana-Gupta transition period but to point out that Gupta 
art was not from its inception a creation unrelated to the 
schools of sculpture that had immediately preceded it. It 
resulted from a gradual development of sculptural forms 
which took place in a transitional period from the early 3rd 
century AD up to the rise to power of the Guptas in the early 
4th century AD. In fact, there had been a constant development 
m sculptural forms right from the time of Kanishka. Thus to 
Sve Just one instance, namely, the style of the famous early 
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Bodhisattva image donated by the monk Bala, dated AD 81, 
which is in effect a Scythian warrior, both in face and form, we 
find that this type of image began to undergo a change and 
gradually became more refined. Thus throughout the second 
century AD images of the Buddha, as also of the Bodhisattvas, 
began to reflect ever-increasing refincır So al y 
find the same process in the repres 
other female figures, as for instan 
seen on the well-known Maholi w 
Mathura Museum.? What brought al 
While we are conscious that our viewso!; 
controversy, we consider that the processo 
which took place in Kushana period scuipturs «i 
region in the 2nd century AD, as also duri 
»eriod of c. AD 230 to c. AD 320 in the same 
osult of certain influences exercised by the hu 
immediate post-Kushana art of Gandhara of the Zac gud 3rd 
'cuturies on the Kushana workshops of Mathura and of 
iated centres in the eastern dominions of the Kushanas. The 
nsmission of such sculptural influences from the north-west 
:s of the Kushana empire to its eastern provinces can cause 
urprise, for even apart from trade and military connections, 
© was the ever-binding and dominant circumstance in the 
Kushana empire, namely that both its north-west head- 
quarters as well as its eastern provincial regions, such as 
Mathura, were strongholds of the Buddhist faith. The Buddhist 
monastic orders which propagated the teachings of the 
Buddha were common to both areas. With the marked stress 
on Buddhist sculptural imagery, common to the north-west 
as well as to the Mathura region, it is not difficult to 
envisage how with the passage of time certain refining 
influences from the art of Gandhara began to affect the output 
of the Mathura area workshops and even though these 
influences are not always markedly evident, such influences 
nevertheless did exist. Thus for instance, influence from 
Gandhara can be seen in the lips and countenance of the 
Maholi seated Kubera (fig. 1) which belongs to the late 3rd or 
early 4th century AD. This period heralds the development of 
the norms of early Gupta sculpture though significantly the 
upper eyelids are still not “drooping” in the characteristic 
Gupta manner derived from Gandhara Buddhist sculpture. 
A controversial imagé, namely, the Buddha (see “Buddhist 
and Brahmanical Gupta Sculptures from Mathura,” fig. 2) 
bears the date 36 and though one can understand a reluctance 
to give it an early date, which we ourselves once experienced, 
nevertheless a closer consideration of all its features must 
lead to the conclusion that its date is 78+36=AD 114 which 
dating we now regard as correct. We are reluctant merely 
by reason of the presence of some stylistic problems in certain 
images to resort to creating new Kushana eras other than the 
Kanishka era which has been firmly established as having 
commenced in AD 78, a proposition with which we are in the 
fullest agreement. 
Thus we are not able to countenance the theory of 
Dr Lohuizen de Leeuw of the “dropped hundreds” nor 
that of a new era commencing with Kanishka II in AD 176- 


177 as suggested by Rosenfield. 
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2. Head of Buddha. Sarnath, 4th century AD. Red sandstone. Bharat 
Kala Bhavan, Varanasi. Photo: Courtesy, American Institute of Indian 


Studies, Varanasi. 
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3. Head of Buddha. Peshawar, Pakistan, c. 4th century AD. Blue 
schist. Government Museum and Art Gallery, Chandigarh. Photo: 
Courtesy, American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi. F 
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y. Red sandstone, National Museum, 


Stylistic difficulties are never really so unsurmountable as 
to justify theories such as that of the “dropped hundreds” or a 
second Kushana era. Both these theories have been negated 
by Indian scholars and though they are still countenanced by 
some writers, they can no longer be given serious consideration, 
When even the Magha rulers who succeeded the Kushanas in 
certain parts of the former Kushana empire continued to use 
the Kanishka era of AD 78, it is not feasible to accept the 
proposition that a ruler of not much consequence such as 
Kanishka II commenced a new era in his own reign. 

That there is Gandharan influence in the Buddha image of 
the year 36 is clearly seen in the folds of the robe and curls ca 
the head and though the halo is elaborate yet the clumsy f: 
with wide open heavy eyelids, the crude lions, the awkw: 4 
hands, and the crude figures on the base of the pedestal »!] 
indicate an early date compatible with AD ; 34 provided one 


does not refuse to revise fixations which fa" merly provailed. 

An aspect of the dating of sculptural art i» `- Kus). na and 
Gupta periods which is all too often overlco! * < ix coni: versies 
on dating, is that one workshop may have re: | con. rvative 
for amuch longer period of time than anoth: @ pr. vessive 
one. So also for instance, influences from ( arası .y have 
been adopted by one workshop earlier than ¿+0 ado ion by 
other workshops, either due to their conservative outlook or 


the circumstance of such new motifs having come to their 
notice at a much later period of time. Various possibilities 
have to be borne in mind and conclusions with regard to dating 
cannot be arrived at, as if all Kushana and Gupta sculptures 
were produced by rule and rote on the basis of a single model 
in each period and that any deviation, therefore, must be 
accounted for by the creation of new eras or “dropped 
hundreds.” The only eras which can justifiably be taken into 
consideration by an art historian, depending on the period of 
time with which he is dealing, are the old Saka era, the Azes 
era of AD 57, the Kushana Kanishka era of AD 78, the 
Kalachuri era of AD 248-249, and the Gupta era of AD 320. 
The dating of Gupta sculptures, particularly of those from 
the workshops situated in the core areas of imperial Gupta 
rule can be arrived at fairly satisfactorily by reason of 
dated examples from Mathura and Sarnath, scanty though 
such material may be. Atthe same time, any attempt to arrive 
at an overall chronology of Gupta sculpture would have to 
take into consideration also dated material at sites such 
as Udaygiri distant from the northern workshops. 


7 The influence of Gandhara sculpture came into the 


Kushana art of the Mathura region by the early 2nd century 
AD and in various ways continued to influence the Mathura 
workshops without changing the essentially Kushana 
character of their creations. This influence continued into the 
Gupta period imparting to early Gupta sculpture an increasingly 
refined charactePas for instance in figure 2 and even thereafter. 

To deny the presence of any Graeco-Roman features of 
Gandhara artin the sculptural art of the Gupta age at Mathura, 
Sarnath and related areas, appears to us to be the result of an 
erroneous concept, namely, that there was no foreign influence 
In Gupta sculpture, either direct or indirect, through the 
Graeco-Roman art of Gandhara, and that Gupta sculptural art 


5. Indrani. 5th century AD. Red sandstone. Bharat Kala Bhavan, 


Varanasi, No. 20362. Photo: Court i i i 
Vacas. ourtesy, American Institute of Indian 
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was entirely an indigenous growth. 

‘However, it is plain to see that though from the aesthetic 
point of view the Gupta period Buddhas of the late 4th and 
of the 5th centuries AD are far finer from a sculptural point of 
view than the Buddhas of Gandharan ai theless, the 
“drooping upper eyelid,” a feature of prime imocrtance in 
Gupta sculpture is a derivative fenturo fan; the art of 
Gandhara (fig. 3). So also the 
Gupta period sculpture have bee: 
elements which they adopted frorn the: 

Buddhas (fig. 3) but nevertheless gi 
countenance of their own. 

While it is undoubtedly correct to say 
sculptures of the famed centres of Gupta a 
‘iner and more sensitive creations than i 

: the Gandharan Buddhas and other Ikaran Bipin 

ities and personages, it cannot be denied (hat che a 

ptor converted certain basic elements of the Candharan 

iddha into a more refined vision. The “Remanized 
yantenance” of the art of Gandhara was subtly transformed 
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6. Siva-gana. Mathura, 5th century. Red sandstone. Bharat Kala Bhavan, 
Varanasi, No. 28268. 
7. Kubera. Varanasi, 5th century. Grey sandstone. Bharat Kala Bhavan, 
Varanasi, No. 22182. 
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and given “a purity of form and expression all its own” by 
the Gupta sculptor. 

A parallel development took place with regard to Jina 
images, as for instance, figure 4 of “Jaina Art of the Gupta 
Period,” and so also in varying ways with regard to Brahmanical 
deities as seen in figures 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 15. 

While the Kushana period sculptors and those of the 
Sushana-Gupta transition period had already developed 
Female figures of unusual attractiveness, the Gupta sculptors did 
likewise, and often with even more pronounced elegance) as 
seen in the figure of Ganga from Besnagar (see “The Gupta 
Art of Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh—Part I,” fig. 6). 
fa contrast to the serenity of the Buddhas and Jinas of the 
Gupta period and the grace of female deities, we find that the 
‘supta master-sculptor could also create a vision in stone of _ 
overpowering magnificence in the mighty Varaha of Udaygiri ` 
(see “The Gupta Art of Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh 
—Part I,” fig. 10) thus demonstrating his remarkable 
versatility in the sculpture of incomparable masterpieces. ^ 

But Gupta art was not confined to the imperial homeland 


8. Kartikeya. Varanasi, 5th century. Buff sandstone. Bharat Kala 
Bhavan, Varanasi, No. 156. 


6,7,8. Photos: Courtesy, American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi. 


Standing Buddha. Govindnagar, 5th century AD. W. 
ot jurtesy, American Institute of Indian Studi 


hite sandstone. Government 
es, Varanasi, 


Museum, Mathura, No. 76.26. 
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of the Gupta emperors. Naturally, great metropolitan cities 
like Mathura, and other centres such as Sarnath played 
an important role in its development. Even where the 
sovereignty of the Gupta emperors was nominal, the influence 
of Gupta sculptural art had spread, creating regional styles 
which are dealt with by the contributors in their articles in 
this volume. (see also figures illustrated 
and the variations illustrated on ; E 
In any analysis of Gupta sculptsce cae +09 stance, 
often overlooked, is that it did al 2... wits oA ONE 
It must not be forgotten that tie se. vo tieren! 
workshops whose creations wv ; ; 
greater or lesser degree. More: z 
that the clientele of these sculpture « 
wealth-wise, from humble lay ci 


pages iv-v, and vi, 


o everlocked 
"75 varied greatly 
&s, and nuns, to rich 


patrons from affluent stratas of society. if these factors are 
bor: ia mind, many of the controversies which prevail, on 
dal. in particular, would be viewed beyond the pale of 
id md methodology limited to only certain stylistic 
‚cal sand considerations. For instance, though the Buddha's 
ob he Mathura School is invariably depicted with ribbed 
‘old: ve find a Buddha image from Govindnagar (Mathura 
area) where the robe is in the manner of the Sarnath School 


ithe! any ribbed folds (fig. 9). Probably a certain client's 
desire. 

Several writers on Indian art in their efforts to date Gupta 
sculptures too often appear to proceed on the basis that no 
individuality existed amongst Indian sculptural artists. 
Accordingly, we would have to believe that all sculptors in 
Mathura or Sarnath, for instance, followed a single norm at a 
given period of time which happened to be prevalent in the 
area where they worked and never deviated from it, irrespective 
of the specific requirements of various clients and irrespective 
of whether they were humble folk or belonged to the wealthy 
upper classes. 

Though dated material is scant, the inception of Gupta 
sculptural art must be assigned to a date somewhat prior to 
that of the earliest dated images. We may incidentally remark 
that the famous Aswamedha horse of the Allahabad Museum 
always ascribed to the reign of Samudragupta (see “The 
Rulers of the Gupta Dynasty,” fig. 1) is more likely to belong 
to the reign of Kumaragupta I (AD 414-455), according to a 
new reading of the inscription. 

Though at one time the accession of Ramagupta as a Gupta 
emperor was disputed by most writers, the discovery of the 
inscribed Durjanpura Jina images (fig. 10) has established 
his historicity as a Gupta emperor, no matter how short his 
reign may have been. These images have thus yielded us 
concrete proof of the nature of Gupta sculptural art in the 
fashioning of Jina images in c. AD 370-875. E 

It may interest readers if we digress for a while to narrate 
an anecdote about the controversy whether Ramagupta was 
ever a Gupta emperor. That eminent scholar, the late Professor 
Altekar, who believed in Ramagupta's accession, was a friend 
of the present writer and so after the great Bayana hoard of 
coins was discovered without a single coin of Ramagupta 
therein, we jokingly remarked to Altekar one day, “What has 
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happened to your Ramagupta?” He nodded his head as if to say, 
“Well for the time being you can laugh” and then quietly 
remarked, “Some day, Khandalavala, the Emperor Ramagupta 
will come to light.” And Ramagupta did come to light! 

Despite the greatly damaged faces of the Ramagupta 
images, one of them (fig. 10) reveals a significant formation 
of lips; the presence of rows of shell-like curls coming right 
down to the neck; a certain refinement in the torso even 
though only partly achieved; distinctly separated fingers and 
toes, and smoothly sloping cheeks, all of which when taken 
together indicate that an early Gupta sculptural style had 
come into being in the early Gupta period workshops. Thus 
from a stylistic point of view it would be incorrect to regard 
these Jina images of the Ramagupta period as barely removed 
from earlier Kushana types though such an opinion has been 
expressed. They clearly indicate a distinct advance on the 
sculptural concepts of the Kushana period. 

There is another inscribed image (see “Buddhist and 
Brahmanical Gupta Sculptures from Mathura,” fig. 1), namely, 
the Buddha donated by the nun Jai Bhatta of the year 280 
which would be equivalent to 78+280=AD 358. The era 
cannot be the Gupta era for then the date would be 
320+280=AD 600 which is stylistically not possible to 
countenance. This image clearly indicates the coming into 
being of the early Gupta sculptural style by AD 360 though 
certain Kushana features have continued. However, according 
to Dr B. Mukerjee and Dr R. C. Sharma both of whom have 
examined the inscription, the year mentioned is 230 and not 
280. In that event the date of the sculpture will be 78 + 230 = 
AD 308 and it will be an example of the late Kushana-Gupta 


10. Candraprabha, reign of Ramagupta. Durjanpura, Vi . 
c. AD 370-375. Vidisha Museum. 


transition period. If so, the “drooping eyelid” had been 
adopted from Gandhara Sculpture by the beginning of the 
4th century AD. 

How sculptural styles differed in workshops even in 
the early Gupta period, namely, the second half of the 
4th century AD can be seen from the difference between 
the Jai Bhatta Buddha of the Katra Mound and the Bodhgaya 
Euddha (see “Buddhist and Brahmanical Gupta Sculptures 
from Mathura,” fig. 4) bearing a date 64, namely, 64+320=AD 
284. This image, in our opinion, is an export from Mathura 
to Bodhgaya, though attempts have been made to ascribe it to 
a local origin. That several Mathura images were exported to 
other parts of the country is well known. 

Teo much stress should not be laid on the patterns of the 
halo for determining a sequence of proposed dates as has at 
times been done. 

A bench-mark for fairly accurate dating of 5th century AD 
sculptures of the Mathura School is the dated Buddha from 
Govindnagar of AD 484 (see “Dinna The Mathura-Gupta 
Artist,” fig. 1) and the Buddha dated AD 474 (see “Gupta 
Art at Sarnath and Varanasi,” fig. 1) for Sarnath. 

An unusual departure in Gupta sculpture of the 5th century 
AD is the Mankuwar Buddha from Kausambi (see “The Gupta 
Art of Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh—Part I, fig. 1) 
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13. Monkey with Sword and Shield. Rajghat, 5th century AD. Terracotta. 
Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi, No. 1709. Photo: Courtesy, American 


11. Head of Siva. Ahichchhatra, 5th century AD. Terracotta: National Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi. 


i, Acc. No. 62.248. i . National 
Museum, New pahi, = h century AD. Terracotta. National 14. Head of Buddha. a AD. Stucco. Nation 
12. Head of Parvati. Abk Sr a Museum, New Delhi, Acc. No. 49.29/47. 
Museum, New Delhi, Acc. No. 62.244. 
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dated AD 449 and not AD 429 though the latter date is still 
adhered to by some writers. This Kausambi Buddha image 
indicates an individualistic approach of a Kausambi sculptor 
untrammelled by the norms of the Mathura and Sarnath 
workshops. Itis not a provincial creation, but was deliberately 
conceived in its present form. Moreover, there is a mistaken 
notion amongst certain writers that it is an unfinished image 
merely because its usnisha is not of normal shape being 
only suggested while the image has no curls on its head, and 
the treatment of the robe is unusual and severely austere. 
How deliberate was this chaste concept of the Buddha can be 
seen by comparison with its elaborate pedestal. There is an 
element of Jainism in the concept and this may well be due 
to the circumstance that the Kausambi sculptor of the 
Mankuwar Buddha had previously fashioned Jina images 
and now with remarkable originality of vision sought to 
create a new concept of the Buddha image. The absence of 
curls on the head is deliberate. The image is far from being 
unfinished in any respect. 
- It was the essentially classical qualities of Gupta sculpture 
(see illustration of Buddha Head on jacket cover), not in the 
sense of Greek art, that led to its widespread influence not 
entirely confined to the core areas of the Gupta empire but 
extending to its provincial governments and even far beyond 
to the other kingdoms? Thus we may note that the Gupta 
emperors never conquered the powerful Vakataka ruler 
Harisena (c. AD 470-505) of the Vatsagulma branch of the 
family, or any of the Vakataka rulers of the related branch 
known as the Nandivardhana dynasty. Yet Gupta influence is 
apparent, for instance, in the Vakataka Siva from Mansar 


a, oth century AD. Stone, National 
. 76.220; presented by Mrs Pupul Jayakar. 


(see “The Vakataka Area and Gupta Sculpture,” fig. 10), 
“Lord of the Ganas” and also in several sculptures at Ajanta 
such as the figures on the facade of the Chaitya Cave 19 
(see “The Vakataka Area and Gupta Sculpture,” fig. 1 1) 
belonging to the period c. AD 490 to c. AD 505. 

‘The Gupta influence in the Vakataka domain may partly be 
due to the circumstance that Prabhavati Gupta, the daughter 
of Chandragupta IJ, was married to the Vakataka prince 
Rudrasena, who died early, and Prabhavati Gupta mansgeq 
the kingdom as the Queen-Regent for a number of years, 

So also Gupta influence is to be found in the Mirpur }- has 
terracottas from Sind and those of Devnimori in Gujers as 
well as in the sculptures of Shamlaji. Even in Maharashtre this 
influence is seen at the monastic complex of Kanheri and in 
the great cave of Elephanta. 

In Eastern India the Gupta influence is seen in curly Pala 


sculpture since the norms of Gupta art were -sady established 
there., 

(What we have remarked about Gupta s ‘ature ' stone is 
also applicable to Gupta terracottas as w to th. group of 
Gupta period Buddhist bronzes, very limit: num! "though 
they be, as well as to other metal image uenc« 1 by the 


Gupta idiom such as several Jinas in th: ota card (see 
“Jaina Art of the Gupta Period,” figs. 11, 12). 

In keeping with the excellence of Gupta art in every 
medium, we find terracottas of exceptional merit (figs. 11, 
12, 13, and illustration on end page). By way of comparison we 
reproduce a terracotta head of a Buddha of the Gandhara 
School (fig. 14) of the 4th century AD. 

In Central India we have the sculptured Gupta site of the 
Bagh Caves datable from c. AD 390-417 with important 
murals, now all vanished or removed, some of which may 
possibly have been a little later, namely, between AD 417 to 
c. AD 480; 

The Gupta influence in the paintings of Ajanta, which 
are later than those of Bagh by several decades, is first 
seen in the murals of Cave 16, c. AD 482 to c. AD 497; 
in those of Cave 17, c. AD 490 to c. AD 505; and a generation 
later in those of Caves 1 and 2 extending from c. AD 523 to 
AD 545. These sites of Bagh and Ajanta have been dealt with 
by us in greater detail in a separate article. 

‘While we normally think of the phase of Gupta art as 
ending in c. AD 500, there was a definite continuation 
which even if it had begun to absorb other elements remained 
markedly influenced by Gupta idioms. To this phase the 
terminology of “post-Gupta art” is generally applied, | 
stretching the period of post-Gupta sculpture to c. AD 600.) 
This inclusion of post-Gupta art in the present volume gives 
its title its full meaning for it relates to influences which 
lingered on even after the might of the imperial Guptas 
had passed into a world of only remembered legends. - 


NOTES 
1. N. Ray, Karl Khandalavala and Sadashiv Go; ) Indi 
2 ; rakshkar, Eastern Indian 
Ban (New Delhi: Lalit Kala Akademi, 1986), figs. 12-15. 
A A E Agarwala, Catalogue of the Mathura Museum (Mathura). 
- J. Rosenfield, The Dynastic Arts of the Kushanas (1967). 
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wis aupa Uynasty 


Parmeshwari Lal Gupta 


With the decline of the Mauryan Empire, in about the second century BC a 
number of small monarchial, tribal, and city states cropped up in Northern 
India. The Sungas first came into power for a while in the Madhyadesh 
followed by the foreigners—the Indo-Greeks, the Indo-Parthians, and the 
Sakas, who ruled for about two centuries. They were followed by the 
Kushanas, foreigners whose influence extended from Afghanistan in the west 
up to Varanasi in the east. 

Some time in the third century AD an indigenous principality somewhere 
in Magadh (Bihar) rose to prominence as an empire. Its rulers are known 
as the Guptas though who they were and where they were precisely located 
is not known. 

The progenitor of this dynasty was one named Gupta whose territory 
probably existed in the districts of Varanasi and Ghazipur. The Gupta 
king and his son Ghatotkacha are accredited with the simple title of 
Maharaja-Sri. Nothing else is known about them except that the latter 
was the father of Chandragupta I, distinguished from his predecessors 
by the higher title Maharajadhiraja—this new title suggests his paramount 
sovereignty. His queen, Mahadevi Kumaradevi belonged to the Lichchhavi 
clan which is mentioned in the Buddhist texts. 

A series of gold coins, bearing the standing figures of Chandragupta and 
his queen with their names and the inscription Lichchhavayah, show 
that they were issued in the name of the Lichchhavi people and that 
Kumaradevi and her consort were administrators on their behalf. The 
Allahabad pillar inscription leads to the presumption that the Lichchhavi ruler 
had died without a male heir. In this inscription Samudragupta, the son 
of Kumaradevi and Chandragupta I, is called Lichchhavi-dauhitra. When his 
son Samudragupta came of age, Chandragupta I, according to the Allahabad 
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pillar inscription, declared him “worthy to rule the whole 
a world” and handed over to him the kingdom. 
‘= This caused some resentment amongst the other princes 
= born in the same family and one of them, Kachagupta 
: rebelled against Samudragupta and issued his own coins. 
Nothing else is known of this rebel prince. After subduing 
the rebel Kachagupta, Samudragupta sought to bring about 
the political unification of Northern India by subduing the 
four rulers of the land who challenged his accession. This 
extended his dominion over the plains of the Ganga and 
Yamuna bordering Mathura and Padmavati in the west. 

Thus consolidating his kingdom, Samudragupta set out on 
a conquest of the south and defeated all the kings of that 
region. He then adopted the prudent course of granting 
pardon and reinstating the kings to their thrones. In turn, they 
acknowledged his supremacy as the paramount sovereign. 

After this victorious campaign Samudragupta returned 
home and found himself surrounded by nine hostile rulers of 
the north. He took immediate steps to subjugate them once 
and for all. This made him so powerful and strong that a 
No number of bordering states including that of the Kushanas 
3 and Sakas made treaties. As a fitting memorial to his glorious 
digvijaya, Samudragupta celebrated an ashvamedha, horse- 
sacrifice, (fig. 19). On this occasion, he issued some gold coins 
showing the sacrificial horse on one side and the goddess of 
victory on the other. 

Samudragupta, besides being a great warrior and ruler 
was also a man of letters and gathered at his court, the 
literary masters of the age. His fondness for poetry is 
evidenced in his coins, where he has employed poetic verses 
in the inscriptions. Samudragupta was also a musician. His 
skill in music is testified by his gold coins, where he is 
ayed playing the vina. The artistic execution of his gold 
present a foretaste of the progress of art, which was to 
the Gupta period as the Classic Age in India. 
udragupta probably had a fairly long reign of about 

ears ending between AD 370 and 375. He, according 
Sanskrit play Devi-Chandraguptam, was succeeded by 
eldest son Ramagupta. It is said in the play:that his 


ndering his queen Dhruvadevi. This disgrace led his 
brother, Chandragupta to go to the enemy’s camp in 
-a the Saka king. He, later also killed his 
er, married Dhruvadevi and ascended the 
ne to be known as Chandragupta II. 

s were in doubt about the historicity of 
ents narrated in the drama. But with 
e Jain sculptures (fig. 2) near Vidisha 
arajadhiraja Ramagupta in their 
is now acknowledged. Some copper 
having his name. But the absence 


known as the Gupta year 55 
ption found at Mathura dated 
380) and the fifth regnal year 


aded by a Saka king whom he tried to pacify - 


It appears that after the death of Samudragupta, the 
frontier states, which were hitherto on terms of alliance, 
became hostile and tried to disrupt the Gupta kingdom. So, 
on coming to the throne Chandragupta II emulated his father 
and consolidated his empire, fortified the borders and then 
went out on a successful campaign of conquests cryptically 
inscribed on the Mehrauli Iron Pillar. 

On the sudden death of the Vakataka king, Rudrasena II 
in AD 890 his queen Prabhavatigupta, the daughter of 
Chandragupta II, assumed the administration as the re: ent 
of her minor son and successor Divakarasena. This gav: an 
occasion to Chandragupta II to extend his influence in the 
south and west. Most likely, he not only gave his advice to 


his daughter, but also gave her military and administrative 
help and deputed some of his officers to carry out the 
administration. 

Like his father, Chandragupta II also == seme» -ted his 
success as a chakravartin and issued gold e portr «ing the 
chakra-purusha, bestowing upon himself > overlo ‘ship of 
the three worlds. He assumed the tit ditya,” 
which has led many to see in him the lege Vikraznaditya, 

The consolidation of the empire wn.’ .!handragupta II 


brought the peace that rendered possii;'o the progress of 
culture which won for Gupta rule the description of the 
“Golden Age” to which generations of the future looked for 
inspiration. 

His gold coins throw considerable light on his personality 
as well as the imperial pomp and power. The lion slayer type 
coins called him Narendra-simha (lion amongst the kings) 
and Simha-vikramah (possessing the valour of a lion). These 
coins are a fitting tribute to his personality. On another type 
of coins, he is shown on a couch with a flower in his hand. 
These bear the inscription Rupakriti and probably represent 
his intellectual eminence and artistic temperament. 

Chandragupta II ruled for at least thirty-eight years till 
about the Gupta year 98 (AD 412-418). He was, perhaps, 
succeeded by his eldest son Govindagupta, but little is known 
of his accession and-his rule which might have been very 
short. Govindagupta was succeeded by his younger brother 
Kumaragupta I in or about the Gupta year 95 or 96 
(AD 414-415). 

No less than fourteen inscriptions of the time of Kumara- 
gupta I are known; but none of them offers any detail of the 
events of his days. They convey in a general manner that he 
maintained the vast empire he had inherited from his 
forefathers. But it appears from the puranas that he added 
Kalinga and Mahishaka to his existing territories. The expansion 
of the Gupta Empire, during his time, in the west is well 
attested from numerous silver coins found in Gujarat and 
Saurashtra. His sovereignty extended in the east up to 
Bangladesh as borne out from the Damodarpur copper-plates 
dated Gupta years 124 and 128. His coins show that he 
performed two ashvamedha sacrifices —indicating that his 
achievements were significant. 

The fact that Kumaragupta I consolidated his empire and 
maintained its peace and prosperity for more than thirty-four 
years, reflects on his ability and statesmanship. It is only 
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1. Khairigarh horse, bearing an inscription which was formerly identified as of Samudragupta and was dated 
to the third quarter of the 4th century AD. More recently it has been ascribed to Kumaragupta I. 5th century 
AD. Buff sandstone. 1.560 x 2.400 m. Lucknow Museum, No. H219. Photo: Courtesy, American Institute 


of Indian Studies, Varanasi. 
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Jina Chandraprabha, bearing the inscri 


ption of Ramagupta. Madh 
Sandstone. Vidisha Museum, 248. Photo: 


ya Pradesh, Vidisha, Durjanpur, c. AD 370-375. 
Courtesy, American Instit 


ute of Indian Studies, Varanasi. 
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3. Karttikeya. Varanasi, c. 5th century AD. Buff sandstone. 51 x 38.2 cm. Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi, 
No. 206. Photo: Courtesy, American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi. 
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towards the close of his reign that he had some setbacks 
"mentioned in the Bhitari inscription of his son Skandagupta. 
The rich variety of the gold coins of Kumaragupta I 
disclose the prosperity and wealth of his empire and also 
provide an idea of his personality. He appears to have been 
fond of horse and elephant riding. He is also shown on the 
ins as hunting a rhinoceros with a sword, and slaying lions 
tigers. His inclination towards Karttikeya, the god of 
(fig. 3) is reflected on a type of coin, where he has 
ced the goddess with the figure of Karttikeya. 
The immediate succession to the throne after Kumara- 
_ gupta I is not very clear. Quite likely, Ghatotkachagupta, 
© appears to be his eldest son from an inscription, had 
ucceeded him. This is borne out from a few coins that bear 
name “Ghato”. 
Le dagupta, who is known to have come to the throne 
:umaragupta I, claims to be his son. But it is extremely 
oubtful if he was a legitimate heir. Contrary to the dynastic 
aditions, he has ignored his mother’s name in his 
ms. In spite of his doubtful status by birth, he was 
qualified warrior. During his father’s time he was 
o deal with enemies who had gathered all their 
th against the Gupta Empire. He subdued them and 
ated the fortune of the imperial dynasty and retained 
pire of his ancestors. Nothing else is known of him 
e fact that he lived and ruled till about the Gupta 
D 467). 
al had another son, Purugupta, who is known 
ions of his sons and their successors in which 
harajadhiraja, but we have no tangible evidence 
er occupied the throne. Whether he ruled or 
of his sons—Budhagupta, Vainyagupta, 
lagupta ascended the Gupta throne. 
gupta II is known from a dedicatory inscription 
tal of a Buddha image dated in the Gupta 
seems to have succeeded Skandagupta 
while before the throne passed on to 


Budhagupta. Budhagupta ruled from the Gupta year 157 to 
175 (AD 477-495) and retained all the territories of the 
empire that were left by Skandagupta, namely, Northern 
Bengal, Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, and Eastern Malwa. But at 
some time during his reign, the power and the prestige of the 
Gupta Empire began to decline. 

After Budhagupta, we have the names Chandragupta III, 
Samudragupta II, Bhanugupta (Prakasaditya), Vainyagupta, 
Narasimhagupta, Kumaragupta III, and Vishnugupta as ihe 
rulers of the Gupta dynasty from coins and inscriptions. “ut 
their order of succession is not very certain, and the event: of 
their times are not well known. It may be surmised that sc: ne 
time after Budhagupta, perhaps in the time of Bhanuguy a, 
the Hunas under the leadership of Toramana, invaded i ye 
western part of the Gupta Empire and occupied the territories 
of Eastern Malwa and Uttar Pradesh. From new on th: 


‚upta 
kingdom became confined only to Bihar, ®: and » <rhaps 
also Orissa. They also remained vassals of una ‘er for 
some time. It appears from the statemen: uan- wang, 
that Narasimhagupta, also called Baladi:: as a ron of 
Buddhism and built a sangharama (mon: - vv) at "\:ianda. 
He rebelled against his paramount Huna so“ "ion Mihrakula 
and inflicted on him a crushing defeat whic compellsd him 


to take refuge in Kashmir. 

Kumaragupta III and Vishnugupta were the last two rulers 
of the Gupta dynasty. During their times, the Gupta kingdom 
had a further setback from Yasodharman, the ruler of 
Malwa. Some time after the Gupta year 224 (AD 543), 
during the time of Vishnugupta, the Gupta dynasty vanished 
forever. In Bengal the coins of Vishnugupta are found along 
with the coins of Samacharadeva and in Orissa along with 
the coins of Prasannamatra. They seem to have occupied the 
Gupta territories in their respective areas. 


ards Understanding 
Gupta Sculpture 


J. C. Harle 


Since the publication of Gupta Sculpture (Harle 1974), the first book devoted 
exclusively to the sculpture of the Gupta period (works in metal were not 
included), some important additions to the canon have been made; perhaps 
even more important there has been more scholarly attention paid to the 
art of the Gupta period in these years than all the previous ones since 
General Cunningham tried to establish the date of the commencement of the 
Gupta era in terms of the Western one. 

Perhaps the most important discovery since 1974, has been the finding, 
during an excavation at Govindnagar, of another of the great Gupta standing 
Buddhas from Mathura, but in this instance bearing a dated inscription of AD 
434-435 (Williams 1982, p. 68, pl. 61). The tentative chronology which gave 
Mathura a priority over Sarnath in the creation of the mature standing Buddha 
at each site, was thereby confirmed. Numerous other sculptures, in all three 
media—stone, bronze, and terracotta, some of considerable importance, have 
come to light since 1974, but most of them through the art trade so that their 

j are not known. 
we Gupta Sculpture had had the objective of assembling illustrations 
of the principal Gupta sculptures, with a short account of what was then known 
about Gupta art, Professor Williams’ book The Art of Gupta India covers 
not only sculpture but temple architecture which is SO essential to the dating 
of sculpture. Not only does the book provide an overview of Gupta art 
but at the same time questions of dating, provenance, as well as artistic 
lineages and relationships are examined for almost all the surviving Gupta 
work, even fragments. If one conclusion stands out it is the confirmation 
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of Mathura's supreme role in the early development and 
diffusion of the Gupta style. 

Two fragments of door jambs from Gadhwa were not 
published in Professor Williams' book (figs. la and 1b). None 
of the panels is complete enough to recognize a theme. Still, 
the figures are unquestionably the work of the artist whom 
Professor Williams has named the Gadhwa master. It is to be 
noted that the three figures have been defaced. The figure 
with the staff in the top panel of figure 1a shows the “pucker” 
of the cloth at the top of his lower garment so characteristic 
of Gupta sculpture wherever found. The baluster-type legs of 
the stool in the lower portion are of Western Classical origin. 
In figure 1b it would seem that the broad-shouldered figure of 
which a small portion can be seen was a guardian figure at the 


door jamb, Gadhwa. Now Lucknow M 
‚of a door » 6 E useum, B 220. 
sy, American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi. 


; door jamb, Gadhwa. Now Lucknow Museum, B 221 
American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi. i 
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base of the door jamb, probably a deity, if the curved line 
incised above the shoulder is indeed part of a halo. 
Although already published (Harle 1974, fig. 79) another 
fragment of a door jamb from Gadhwa (fig. 1c) has a relevance, 
which appears not to have been remarked upon, to a famous 
and slightly problematical pre- or early Gupta Siva stela 
(fig. 2) now in the Los Angeles County Museum of Art. The 
lounging seated figure in the bottom panel of figure le 
holds what Pal, in describing the Siva image, termed a 
“mallet-like object” which cannot be “firmly identifie: 
but speculated in a justifiable way, that “it may represen 
unusual form of an ascetic's staff (danda)” (Pal 1986, 1£ 3), 
The same object appears unquestionably in both sculptur s: 
their identity is confirmed by the strap or tab which hangs 


le, Fragment of a door 
Photo: Courtesy, 


o jamb, Gadhwa. Now Lucknow Museum, B 222. 
American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi. 


2. Stela with Siva, Uttar 


ae det Now Los Angeles County Museum 


Courtesy, Museum. 
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down from both objects. Itis obviously an integral part of the 
object, whose importance, moreover, the Gadhwa master has 
emphasized by cutting out a portion of the panel's frame to 
accommodate it. Too much should not be made, however, of a 
consequent Saiva orientation to these jambs, on this evidence 
alone. True, the hair of the image in figure lc may (?) have a 
matted look about it, but even the presence of a Saiva 
mendicant figuring in a portion of one of the panels would not, 
necessarily, determine the sectarian orientation of the jambs. 
Finally, although it has been noted that the Siva stela was 
formerly in the Scott collection it is not generally known that 
itwas on loan to the Indian Institute, Oxford, either immediately 
prior to, or after, World War II. Although no one has ever 
challenged the authenticity of this sculpture, it is unusual, like 


ishnu, B ; 
shnu esnagar. Now Cleveland Museum of Art, John Severance F und, 69.57. Photo: Courtesy 


other third century works, and it is worth recording that it was 
in existence before there was any serious counterfeiting of 
Indian stone sculpture. 

Some major exhibitions have played a vital part in widening 
and deepening the appreciation of Gupta art. The only one 
devoted exclusively to Gupta art (although it included works 
from the Gupta rayonnement in South-east Asia) was the 
Ideal Image exhibition of 1978, at Asia House in New York 
and subsequently in Fort Worth and Chicago. It helpe:! to 
draw attention to a number of previously unknown or 


little-known objects, among them the noble Vishnu sad 
(fig. 3) from Besnagar in the Cleveland Museum of Art Pal 
1978, no. 4). Because there is no halo, it is fully in the round, 


revealing the band holding the “crown” (which did not 


Museum. 
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5. Relief from Bhitari, Uttar Pradesh. Now Department of Ancient 
Indian History, Benaras Hindu University. Photo: Courtesy, Donald M. 


Stadtner. 


„west India. Now Cleveland 
Photo: Courtesy, Asia House 


4. Dish with a scene of revelry, North 
Museum of Art, Purchase, the J.H. Wade Fund. 
Gallery, New York. 
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ichchhatra, 5th 
i, Acc. No. L-2 


century. Terracotta. 


encircle the head), in place and emerging at each end as little 
bouffant tufts (Harle 1987). Eventually they appear, long 
after their origin had been forgotten, as the little triangular 
pleated fans on either side of the head, above the ears, which 
are so ubiquitous a feature of Nepalese and Tibetan sculpture. 

The Ideal Image exhibition and catalogue brought before 
a wider public a silver dish (fig. 4), now in the Cleveland 
Museum of Art (Pal 1978, no. 11). An English collector of 
Tibetan art, on being shown the illustration, recalled tha: he 
had seen the dish, while serving in the Indian army in 
Rawalpindi in the spring of 1947 and later produced two s;.,al] 
photographs of it.! Before Independence, the trade in Inc jan 
artefacts was highly localized and this confirms V.S. Agraw:'a’s 
assignment of the dish to North-western India (Agrawala 1955, 


pls. 121-122; Pal 1978, 64). It has passed into the Svetosiay 
Roerich collection. If Pal's 5th century AD sing is ostified, 
as it appears to be, the dish takes its place, a! vith | >stone 
architectural and sculptural fragments fro rtiin he Salt 
Range, and now in the Lahore Museum, as ‘the ory few 
examples of Gupta art from North-wester: ¿(Ste 1987, 
52-58 and pls. 18, 20-21). Two more, in the 4 jean seum, 
Oxford, can now probably be added to th ect company, 

Another noteworthy exhibition was hei at the “ational 


Museum in Washington, DC in 1988, composed entirely of 
sculpture brought from India for the occasion and entitled The 
Sculpture of India: 3,000 B.C. to 1,300 A.D. Many of the 
exhibits had never left India before. Some had not even been 
published. It was particularly gratifying to find among the 
exhibits the little-known relief from Bhitari (fig. 5) discovered 
during excavations conducted by the Benaras Hindu University 
in 1968-69. Not only is the sculpture of high quality but the 
scene depicted, so far unidentified, is particularly intriguing. 
Some years ago, the present writer, in an article on the 
significance of heads of figures in sculpture depicted with 
their heads completely wrapped in cloth had assumed that the 
figure so depicted here was feminine (Harle 1981, 408, n. 32). 
It has, however, been identified as a man, probably rightly 
(Chandra 1988); this would explain the thick cloth of his 
garment, the same as that of the mop-headed man with a club. 
The wrapped head here indicates a man whose rough outdoor 
life or exertions require him to protect his head, such as 
a soldier, a groom or even a hunter (Harle 1981, 406). 
With the emergence of the large terracotta Gupta panels on 
the art market there was recognition of a major art-form, 
beginning with the many terracottas excavated at Ahichchhatra 
(fig. 6), of which the finest examples are unsurpassed in 
technical mastery, boldness, and humour. One aspect of them 
which does not appear to have been noted is the skill with 
which, through the careful use of spatial dispositions, a 
psychological rapport is established between two figures 
(fig. 7). There is surely more than just a genre feeling in this 
study of Rama and Lakshmana sitting together. On a cruder, 
but extremely humorous note, the Lakshmana and Hanuman 
panel, in a private collection, has the same quality. An 
example of the subtle humour implicit in so many Gupta 
terracottas is Lakshmana’s adornment with the crossed bands 
(suvarnavaikaksaka) on his chest, a classical princely ornament, 
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h Rama and Lakshmana, Bhitargaon(?). Now Asia House, (Collection Mr & Mrs John 


7. Terracotta plaque wit 
York. Photo: Courtesy, Asia House. 
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8. Terracotta spouted vessel with moulded decoration, North-western 
India, Now Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, Department of Eastern Art, 
X154a. Photo: Courtesy, Museum. 


at the same time that he is passing himself off as a parnasabara, 
a tribal clad in leaves. What makes the contrast even funnier is 
that itis usually tribal women (parnasabri) who are depicted 
clad in leaves: Lakshmana’s leaf “skirt” is made of wider and 
thicker leaves! Both the Ramayana panels formed a part of the 
important exhibition devoted exclusively to Indian terracottas 
organized by Mrs Amy G. Poster at the Brooklyn Museum in 
1986 (Poster 1986, front cover and no. 94; no. 95). 

Finally, two spouted terracotta vessels in the Ashmolcan 
Museum, Oxford, with fine moulded decoration, almost 
certainly illustrate a hitherto unknown aspect of Gupta ar: in 
North-western India (figs. 8, 9). The high-haunched mythical 
beasts on the frieze of one vessel and the developed key 
pattern on the other, as well as the circumstances of their 
acquisition, all point strongly to such an origin. On the other 
hand, the fully fledged alidha pose of the mə» shoo!ing the 
bird (Krishna slaying the crane-demon Bali ra?) sakes a 
date before the fourth or fifth century unli< (Hay! 1972, 
Harle in the press). 


NOTE 

1. Ina letter to the present writer dated April 3, 197%. 3 clos photos 
from Rawalpindi Jan./Feb. or March 1947. I think the litt! Sikh moweylender 
must have taken the photos as I see he has recorded ihe weight in tolas. 


Undoubtedly the same piece.” 

Editor's note: This silver dish was offered for sale to the late Eric Dickinson and 
Karl Khandalavala at Lahore in November-December 1941 for Rs. 1200/- 
but finally not purchased due to an unfortunate misunderstanding, 
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and Brahmanical 


‘ures from Mathura 


R. C. Sharma 


Foundation of the Gupta Idiom at Mathura 
The Gupta rule in the Mathura region is corroborated by a number of 
epigraphic documents; of these two are of greater significance as the recorded 
years suggest that the territory enjoyed the favour of the Gupta kings at least 
for a century from Chandragupta II to Budhagupta. The octagonal red 
sandstone shaft from the Rangeshwar temple (Mathura Museum No. 29.1931) 
refers to the installation of two Siva lingas— Upamitesvara and Kapilesvara in 
the year 61 (AD 380) in the reign of Chandragupta, son of Samudragupta. The 
other lithic document acquired by the Mathura Museum (No. 82.240) from the 
famous Buddhist site of Govindnagar records that an image (of the Buddha) 
was installed in the year 161 (AD 480) when Budhagupta was ruling. 
Tt is well known that the State religion of the Guptas was 
Brahmanism but the name of the king in the inscription from Govindnagar 
suggests a change in the State policy when Buddhism also received royal 
patronage.) Jaina images of the Gupta period from Mathura generally do not 
refer to the name of the reigning king. Only one of the numerous Jaina icons 
from Kankali Tila records the name of Kumaragupta in the year 113 (AD 433). 
The Mathura School of Sculpture which emerged in the pre-Kushana 
era continued to dominate in the classical Gupta age when superb icons 
of Indian plastic art were produced by the Mathura ateliers. The poor 
quality of the spotted red sandstone has been fully compensated by the 


excellent workmanship. 
(While the Kushana rule 
the Gupta supremacy was 


was from the late first to the early third centuries, 
in the fourth and fifth centuries) Thus there is a 
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gap of about a century, the accountability of which is beset 
with uncertainty and political turmoil. But even so Mathura 
studios continued to function! The period of transition known 
as Kushana-Gupta is marked by the following characteristics:' 

/ Lessening of Gandharan influence, replacement of 

heavy folds of the garment with transparent effects 
and also of the ribbed treatment of the garment; 
elongation of ears; horizontal eye, the hair in curls, 
thinner bodies, an inclination for a decorative nimbus; 
serenity of expression and increased refinement in the 
delineation of figures.) 

Thus all the features of classical Gupta art were already 
evident in the Kushana-Gupta phase. In the prevailing 
circumstances the art of Mathura served a social demand 
and not a royal command. 

¿Several Buddhist and Brahmanical sculptures can be cited 
as the representatives of this age. The Buddha from Katra in 


808 or AD 358. State Museum, Lucknow, B.10. 


the collection of the Lucknow Museum (fig. 1), isa remarkable 


example. The dating to the year 230 or 280 is controversial, 


depending on which reading of the date is correct, namely, 


230 or 280 and to which era the date is to be assigned, namely 


> 


AD 78 (Kushana era) or AD 320 (Gupta era)/According to us, 


a pre-Gupta dating seems justified on the following grounds. 
Dwarfish figure, arrows in the nimbus, zigzag folds of 
the garments below the left hand, wheel on the palm 
of the right hand, criss-cross markings in the webbed 
hand, circular mark on the forehead (urna) and th: 
absence of two devotees on the pedestal. Besides, the 
formation of the Brahmi letters in archaic fashio:., 
the language with a somewhat hybrid touch also 
suggests an earlier style than that of the Gupta pericd 

_ emphasizing chastity.» 
The Buddha from Sravasti (fig. 2), no: 

Museum, New Delhi, has to be attributed t: 


in the ' 


12 POS 


ational 
ashana 


a Poad in dhyana-mudra. Sravasti, Kushana-Gupta, 3rd century AD. 
x x 14.5 em. National Museum, New Delhi, Acc. No. 58.12. Some 
scholars date this image to the 2nd century AD, 
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period, although it records the year 36. Its dating is highly 
controversial.-The well developed fashion of carving, namely, 
tastefully decorated nimbus, relaxed treatment of the garment 
and so on, cannot, in our opinion, be placed in the reign of 
Huvishka. 

The Mathura School frieze from Ramnagar (fig. 3) depicting 
the four important life scenes of the Buddha— birth at Lumbini, 
penance at Bodhgaya, first sermon at Sarnath and death at 
Kusinagar indicates the process of transformation from 
Kushana to Gupta and is assignable to the third century AD. 
The depiction of the garment is relaxed and the figures are 
rhythmic. 

(The Buddha in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, No. A. 
25023, (fig. 4) consecrated in the year 64 of Maharaja 
Trikamala has many characteristics which indicate Kushana 
trends. But the hair in curls and elongation of ear lobes and 
eyes, three lines around the neck and a serene countenance 
are some of the newly emerging traits. The image hailing 
from Bodhgaya must have been fashioned in a Mathura 
studio and does not belong to stern Madhyadesha School 
as suggested by some scholars. The year 64 according to most 
scholars, corresponds to AD 384 (early Gupta) which in our 
opinion does not suitably accord with a Gupta reckoning 
and may refer to some other earlier era. 

A Buddha statue in buff sandstone from Govindnagar 
(Mathura Museum No. 76.23), is a unique figure. The deity in 
the protection giving posture wears a garment without folds 
which subsequently became the typical characteristic of the 
Sarnath style. The stunted body, hands with chakra mark, the 
mark between the eyebrows (urna), the object between the 
feet, and the absence of acolytes are Kushana features)It may 

| be that the Sarnath idiom, conspicuous for its wet drapery, 
= had its birth at Mathura. But it must be said that it did not 
gain popularity in the Mathura region and was abandoned. 
Nevertheless, it does appear, but only rarely, as in a torso 
ot a statue of the Buddha from Govindnagar. 

While the Kushana-Cupta transition is clearly discernible 
the Buddhist imagery from Mathura, Brahmanical finds 
o vouchsafe this development. The stela in the Mathura 

representing a squatting Yaksha (Maharaja 

a as mentioned in the inscription) wearing a 

dded with strings of pearls, pearl necklace 
holding acupin the left hand, is a good example.) 


Bearer 


‚the four important scenes from the life of the 
Mathura School, 3rd century AD. State Museum, 


(The inscribed Uma-Mahesvara plaque from Xausambi 


now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 7. 9) must, we 
feel, have come from Mathura. The ! ntai hird eye 
of Siva is significant. His consort Par iS astefully 
arranged hairdo with wreaths and tuft: oth «les. The 
year of consecration is recorded as 139 i msi ified era 
of some Maharaja Bhimavarman. It is ier + vlistically 
nor palaeographically plausible to recko: :he cote in the 
Gupta era: 139 + 320 = AD 459. The imaxe represents the 


harmony of the Kushana-Gupta traits. 
Mathura continued to be a dominating centre of art 
activities and works of art were exported from there to distant 


4. Buddha. Year 64 of the rei 
sandstone. 1.175 x 0.945 m. I 


gn of Trikamala (AD 384). Brownish 
ndian Museum, Calcutta, No. A 25023. 
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5. Uma-Mahesvara plaque. Kausambi, Kushana-Gupta transition, year 139 of Maharaja Bhimavarman. Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. Several scholars have suggested a dating of AD 217 and some a Gupta date of AD 459. 
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6. Three deities—Kubera holding a bowl, Lakshmi with a stalked lotus, and Mariti with T. Four-armed Vishnu. Kushana- Gi 
a bowl. Kushana-Gupta. Government Museum, Mathura, No. C30. Government Museum, Mathura, A 


a with matted hair and a vertical third eye. Kushana- 
nent Museum, Mathura, Acc. No. 30.2085. 


9. A decorative stone slab showing an amorous couple. Kushana- 
Gupta. Government Museum, Mathura, Acc. No. 17.1348. 
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places. After the fall of the Kushanas some sculptors migrated 
from Mathura to places such as Kausambi where 
continued to use the Mathura idioms. 

“The Mathura Museum displays severa! fine examples of the 
Kushana-Gupta group. The stela No. ©. 9 o 6) rep 
three squatting deities, namely. 
Lakshmi with a stalked lotus, and © 
special mention for it not only exi 
the two periods but also includ: 
four-armed Vishnu, 15.512, (fig. 7) rora iy hana 
features, the crown, lightornamen init! bah enii 
of countenance indicate the Gupte idere detached head al 
Siva, 30.2085, (fig. 8) with stylized matted hair and a vertica! 
third eve as well as a decorative stone slab, 17.1343, (fig. 9) 
iting an amorous couple, suggest the same formula. 


they 


sentna 


ipta Sculptures of Mathura: 
wical and Buddhist 
‘clible efforts and dedication of the Mathura artists 
he preceding five centuries culminated in the creation 
b figures and forms. With the change in the political 
wio the royal seat shifted to Pataliputra and the ateliers 
viathura were deprived of the special favour enjoyed 
e: . It of course gave a distinct turn and quantity replaced 
quality. 
The situation of uncertainty with the fall of the great 
Kushana empire and the pandemonium in the succeeding 
century of transition, was brought back to normalcy by the 
firm grip on administration and the dynamism of the Gupta 
rulers’ Peace, prosperity, and stability provided a suitable 
atmosphere for the furtherance of art. The intellectual 
resurgence of the age and the high ideals conceived and 
followed by the reigning monarchs made a deep impact on 
society and the artists endeavoured to translate this into 
their products. 

' The concept of beauty was now different. Bidding farewell 
to the passionate addiction to worldly pleasures through the 
exposure of physical charm, the Gupta sculptor at Mathura 
worked on a higher plane, heightened by subliminal 
consciousness. Sensuous overtures were outdated and 
restrained, giving way to spiritual ecstasy. Consequently, the 
figures were lit with a divine grace and bliss.) 

‘A harmonious blend of physical form with inner feelings 
expressing natural happiness was a novel innovation of the art 
of this age) Neither sculptural canons nor the sculptors were 
content with dissemination of knowledge of the best form 
of art. Instead, they longed for a perfect or super-mundane 
perception and an art reflecting the divinity. ¿Some of the 
outstanding Buddha images of this period communicate this 
ideal in the inscription recorded on their pedestals: The 
inscriptions read as “Lokottara jnanavapti’ —the attainment 
of the divine or supreme knowledge or experience: This was a 
step forward as the maxim followed in the Kushana age was 
“Sarvasattvanam hitasushartham”, namely, the welfare of all 
beings. As such the Buddha/Bodhisattva images of Mathura 
in the Kushana period wear a smile ignoring all suffering 
which they see through their full open eyes. But in the Gupta 


| 
eari 
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age “Loka”, the world, was not significant and detachment 
from the world is conveyed through the half-shut eyes with the 
meditative look.4Fhis march from mortality to divinity was the 
real spirit of Gupta period art? 

Aesthetically the classical art of Mathura of this age is 
known for numerous remarkable characteristics. Not laden 
with either heavy or numerous ornaments, the figure is 
slim, straight, and static, but relaxed. It exudes a subtle 
ce, movement, and the youthful body symbolizes the 


flow of energy. The vigour and vitality are toned down and 
substituted with delicate treatment and linear rhythm. The 
elaborate halo behind the head of the deity signifies the 
radiation of knowledge. Flora and fauna were no longer 
treated as essential elements for conveying the presence of 
the divinity, which passing from symbols to mini figures had 


10. Four-armed Vishnu. Kankali Tila, Gupta period. Buff stone. 
State Museum, Lucknow, H. 111. 


A 2 ee 


11 


now developed a perfect anthropomorphic form. The drapery, 
with diaphanous treatment and rich folds, is suggestive 
of lightness, ease, and comfort. The divine figures were 
differentiated from those of mortal beings by the carving 
of small curls of hair, elongated ear lobes, and long arms which 
were supposed to be the mark of a great man (Mahapurusha 


— N, = ec S E 2 
a. Bhankari, District Aligarh, Gupta period. 
Aathura, Acc. No, 42.43.2989. 


the hill, Govardhana, protecting men and animals 
ate Gupta period. Government Museum, 


lakshana). The enlarged eyes shaped like lotus buds were 
horizontally drawn and remained half-open indicating ay 
inward vision or meditation. 

The treatment of the human form reached new heights in 
the Mathura studio and Stella Kramrisch rightly assessed that 
“Mathura formulated the prototypes of the Indian pantheon 


and raised the figure of man to sculptural supremacy,” 
‘Feminine charm was exhibited probably for the first time 
"with a different aim. While earlier, the woman in sculptural 


art was shown as a deity, devotee, or a simple domestic per: on, 
the Mathura artists infused grace, delicacy, rhythm, . od 
inviting gestures in these figures. This handling was perl «ps 
necessary to shape them as real Marakanyas, namely, ‘he 
female army of Mara. With the Lokottara— super-mund“ne 
philosophy of the Gupta period such expositions were 


restrained to a great extent, but the physi.) chem was 
retained with a spiritual discipline. 

The above characteristic features of the a pe od are 
clearly evident in Brahmanical, Buddhist, an: 1a se otures. 
Among the Brahmanical icons, Vishnu, Siva a! ire oeiates 
were popular. Vishnu has been shown ii eren’ forms, 
namely, four-armed, as one of the incarnati», or = cosmic 
manifestation. A standing image in buff sio: from ‘.ankali 


Tila (H.111) now in the State Museum, Lucknow, (fig. 10) 
is an exquisite example of the Gupta art of Mathura. The 
four-armed god must have held different attributes but now 
only the conch is extant. There is a large thick garland 
Vaijayanti suspended from the shoulders to the knees. The 
large ear-rings, double stringed pearl necklace and high crown 
bedecked with jewels indicate regal splendour. The halo 
round his head displays a beaded border, a rosette and a 
wreath of bands. The suppleness of the youthful body 
indicates swift action, required for the destruction of evil 
forces. A torso in the Mathura Museum (No. 50.3532) is 
significant for the carving of three pieces of jewellery round 
the neck, namely, the Ekavali, Chandrahara (crescent-shaped 
necklace consisting of several strings of pearls and jewels with 
a big square gem studded in the centre), and Makari (a twisted 
cluster of pearl festoons from two crocodile heads). The 
Mahanarayana Vishnu now in the National Museum, New 
Delhi (No. SR 242) is one of the best Mathura products of the 
Gupta period. 

( The bust of the Vishvarupa (cosmic form), Vishnu hailing 
from Bhankari, District Aligarh, Mathura Museum No. 
42.43.2989, (fig. 11) projects his omnipresent and omnipotent 
aspects. The halo has the deities and the universe. Icons 
depicting the incarnations of Vishnu started emerging in the 
Kushana period from the Mathura ateliers and gained popularity 
with the Gupta rulers. The depiction of Krishna and his 
legends was, of course, the first choice of the sculptor. A 
comparatively late Gupta image, Mathura Museum No. D.47 
(fig. 12) shows the young Krishna lifting the hill, Govardhana— 
protecting the men and animals of Vraja from a thunderstorm. 
His Vishnu aspect is conveyed through the large garland of 
victory.) 

\ Siva, like Vishnu, has also been represented in several forms, 
namely, the linga, one-faced linga, multi-faced linga and his 
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full anthropomorphic form. Matted hairis his main cognizance 


In Mathura art we c a is forn E 

an en, ee a a svaca The rendering of female beauty was the hallmark of 

ne hae N: In the rupta Mathura art and the Gupta sculptor added further grace to it. 

ee des new height wh The lady on the doorway bending a branch of a tree 

RR CHIE ey x iv mer E (Shalabhanjika), with slender treatment of the body and 
e 3) rhythmic gestures is almost like a creeper in human form or a 


is a rare specimen. The female a : ee efi EOT : 
side isso bythe bath | i x river goddess with gentle flow (Mathura Museum No. 54.3810) 


ear-ring and also the delicacy of feminine charm. 


The head with large round ear-rings and a big ornamental 


13. Arddhanarisvara. The female aspect of Parvati is distinguished by 

one large ear-ring and half-decorated hairdo. Red sandstone. Gupta 

period, 5th century. Government Museum, Mathura, Acc. No. 15.772. 15. Buddha in abRaya pose (broken richt hendi E 
supports the hem of the garment. Gupta period, 5th century. Rashtrapati 


l4. Head of Durga at the moment of victory. Gupta period, 5th century. i 
mE Bhavan, New Delhi. Photo: Courtesy, National Museum, New Delhi. 


Government Museum, Mathura, Acc. No. 12.261. 
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wreath above suggests the moment of victory of Durga when 
she garlanded herself. The sculpture, Mathura Museum No. 
12.261, (fig. 14), is lit with the joy of victory, yet grace 
and serenity are retained. ) 

The stage par excellence in sculpture at Mathura is noticed 
in the Buddha images of the Gupta period. The best specimens 
are preserved in the Mathura Museum, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, Rashtrapati Bhavan, New Delhi, and Kasia or 
Kushinagar in Deoria District of Uttar Pradesh. It is difficult to 
say which one excels the others. To us all seem to be the 
superb creations of Dinna; the master artist of the golden 
Gupta age They stand in the abhaya-mudra and the last one 
is suggestive of the Mahaparinirvana. The youthful body, 
three lines on the neck (tribalaya), large lotus-shaped 
half-shut eyes, elongated ears, full fine curls in the hair with 
a protruding top knot (ushnisha), richly decorated socel 
consisting of several successive bands encircling a full-blown 
lotus, the garment, sanghati, with schematic pleats but 
retaining the diaphanous feature of the finest quality of thin 
muslin are some of the remarkable innovations of these 
masterly works. Expressionwise, all reflect divine bliss and 
perfect tranquillity. 

The image in the Mathura Museum (No. A.5) is known for 
the sublime expression on the face and a rich nimbus 
beginning from the full-blown lotus followed by a band with a 


ered from Chamunda mound, Mathura, 
vernment Museum, Mathura, Acc, 


twisted wreath issued from crocodile heads, a rosette, stylizeq 
peacocks or geese intertwined with lotuses, an entwined 
wreath with rosettes, a beaded circle, and finally the scalloped 
border. While the right hand which was upraised in the 
protection-giving pose (abhaya) is broken, the left one 
supports the hem of the garment. The tiny figures of the 
kneeling acolytes on the pedestal are mutilated. The epigraph 
on the pedestal records the glory of Dinna (Yasadinna) and 
the motive behind this pious gift being the attainmert of 
supreme knowledge. 


The statue in the Rashtrapati Bhavan, New Delhi (fig 15) 
is almost similar to the one discussed above but there is: me 
variation in the overall impact and expression. The ha > in 
this case, beginning from the central lotus has a floral |. ind, 
a rich undulating scroll, a twisted wreath, 2 issaded tine. and 
a scalloped edge. The image in the Indian N.:<zum. “alcutta, 
is carved in the same fashion, but the ha! now one, 

A statue recovered from the site of Go sage in 1976 
(Mathura Museum No. 76.25) shows tl: me . ace and 
elegance, but the halo is noticed only fro» : ren: ns. The 
right hand in abhaya-mudra was trace: dl jo: ud. The 
epigraph on the pedestal is of the utmost sig -icance asitsays 
that the image was installed in the 115th r of i>e Gupta 


reign which corresponds to AD 434-435 wien Kumaragupta 
Mahendraditya was ruling. We are lucky tw get the name of 
the sculptor as the last two words read Ghatita Dinnena— 
carved by Dinna. On the basis of this document, we may safely 
associate this master artist with other statues which record 
him in one way or another. The Mahaparinirvana image at 
Kusinagara also records that it was carved by Dinna who hailed 
from Mathura “Pratima Ceyam Ghatita Dinnena Mathurena”. 
Another fragmentary piece, however, mentions “Krutir- 
dinnasya”, namely, made by Dinna. 

A head recovered from the Chamunda mound, Mathura 
Museum No. 49.3510, (fig. 16) is also a superb example of 
the Gupta art at Mathura. 


€ Towards the close of the Gupta period, Mathura was the 
target of the barbarous Hunas who caused great devastation, 
bringing to an end the activity of the glorious Mathura School 
of Sculpture. After a few centuries the school tried to revive, 
but the earlier noble art tradition did not return) 
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Jaina Art 
ne Gupta Period 


M. N. P. Tiwari 


Gupta sculptures show a wonderful synthesis between the external form and 
the inner meaning with the result that the sculptures appear as serene, 
energetic, spiritual or voluptuous. The Vaishnavite Gupta rulers, followed the 
traditional path of religious tolerance and thus Jainism thrived during the 
Gupta period. Though art cannot be strictly classified under any sect, a sect wise 
classification only implies the subject or the theme. We have, in this discussion, 
expanded the time bracket of the Gupta period to about AD 650 as Gupta art 
survived even in the far off regions till then, such as Akota (in the Baroda 
District of Gujarat) as well as Badami and Aihole (in Bijapur District of 
Karnataka) under the patronage of the Maitrakas of Valabhi and the 
Chalukyas of Vatapi respectively. 

The Jinas or the Tirthankaras, twenty-four in number occupy the most 
exalted position in Jaina worship. The Yaksas and Yaksis or the Sasana- 
devatas (guardian deities), the Mahavidyas and other deities were also 
accorded venerated positions but only second to the Jinas. 

The Jaina sculptures of the Gupta period like those of the Buddhist and 
Brahmanical sculptures, exhibit all the qualities of elegance, weightlessness, 
as well as rhythm and movement—radiating from within the body through 
its natural vibrating curves, suggesting both physical and spiritual strength. 
The sculptural and aesthetic qualities of the images also show some regional 
varlations. ; 

The number of Jaina sculptures, as compared with that in the Kushana 
period, sharply declined during the Gupta rule but the area of Jaina artistic 
activity widened extensively embracing almost the entire country. As a 
consequence, variation in form and detail also became significant. 

Some of the most significant developments in Jaina art and iconography took 


place during the Gupta period. The earliest known Svetambar Jaina images 


are from Akota.! We come across Jina images of Risabhanatha, Ajıthanatl 
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Candraprabha, Puspadanta, Aristanemi, Parsvanatha, and 
Mahavira during the Gupta period, but the images of 
Sambhavanatha and Munisuvrata present in the Kushana 
period are not found. The rendering of the small Jina 
figures either on two sides of the dharmacakra or somewhere 
in the parikara is also a feature of the Gupta period. From 
the total number of the Jinas it is apparent that only seven of 
the twenty-four Jinas were sculpted. 

The list of the astamahapratiharyas (the eight principal 
attendants) was also finalized and represented in the Jina 
images by the end of the fifth century AD.? The distinguishing 
congnizances (lanchhanas) for identifying Jinas were introduced 
during the period, the earliest examples being from Rajgir 
and Varanasi. The representation of cognizances in pairs as 
noted at Rajgir and Varanasi was also a Gupta feature. The 
rendering of the Sasanadevatas and the Yaksa-Yaksi pair, as 
guardian and subsidiary deities, was also introduced.3 The 
earliest representation of a Yaksa and Yaksi was in a bronze 
image of Risabhanatha from Akota and in a stone image of 
Neminatha from Varanasi, they were Sarvanubhuti and 
Ambika. Moreover, some very important iconic types were 
introduced which include Jivantasvami (the crowned Mahavira) 
Gomatesvara Bahubali, the son of the first Jina Risabhanatha 
standing erect with entwining vines and creeping lizards, 
scorpions, and snakes on his body and the individual figure of 
the Yaksi Ambika. The Gupta period has thus played a 
significant role in the evolution of Jina images and standardization 


entury AD. Sandstone. 1.40 m. 
L Photo: Courtesy, American 
anasi. 


of certain iconographic formulae in accordance with the 
literary injunctions which were invariably followed in subsequent 
centuries throughout the country. 

Inscribed Jaina images from the Gupta period—eight in 
number —are found from Mathura (two examples), Durjanpur 
(three examples), Kahaum (one example), Rajgir (one example), 
and Udaygiri (one example). The examples from Udaygiri, 
Mathura (State Museum, J. 36), and Kahaum respectively are 
inscribed in the Gupta era 106 (AD 425), 113 (AD 432). and 
141 (AD 460). The inscribed images from Rajgir, Mat ura 
(State Museum, Lucknow, J. 36), and Durjanpur allude t the 
names of rulers, namely, Chandragupta II (?), Kumarag:: pta, 
and Ramagupta. 


Uttar Pradesh 


Mathura 

Mathura was one of the earliest and foren: t Jai centres 
with Jaina vestiges, ranging from c. 15( to 4.) 1059. 
As compared to the Kushana period, j in apparently 
appears to have suffered a setback during :- + Guy: period 
not only in the number of Jina images fashi;ned, but also in 


some icon and narrative types. Thus ayugapaias, Jaina 
caumukhi or sarvatobadrikapratima (four-fold Jina images), 
Sarasvati, Naigameshi and narratives from the lives of the Jinas 
either totally disappeared or became insignificant in number. 
In quality, sculptures from Mathura are amongst the best 
examples of Indian art. The reduced number may have been 
due to royal patronage of the Brahmanical cult and also because 
Mathura was no more a nucleus region and Jainism had spread 
in a number of regions. The rift and consequent schism 
in Jainism into Svetambar and Digambar sects was also 
responsible for this change. Apparently the figures showing 
the Jinas, as seated cross-legged in meditation with hands 
laid in the lap in dyana-mudra were favoured. About fifty 
Jaina images from Mathura are known. The Jinas are 
represented only in two customary postures namely, the 
dyana-mudra and the kayotsarga-mudra (standing erect with 
hands reaching up to the knees). Jinas were always shown in 
the postures of meditation and austerity and not as boon 
conferring deities as was the case with the Buddha, Visnu, 
Siva and others. For material benefits the Jainas created 
other deities in the form of Yaksas, Yaksis, and the 
Mahavidyas. Mathura Jaina images were found mainly from 
the Kankali Tila and the Katra mound. 

During the Gupta period the figures of only three Jinas 
were carved at Mathura, namely Risabhanatha, Neminatha, 
and Parsvanatha. The Jina figures endowed with the srivasta 
in the centre of the chest belong to the Digambar sect. 

It appears that during the fourth century AD, very few 
ae Images were sculpted —most of the images belong to the 

century AD. All the Jina images with drooping eyelids 
and half-shut eyes (nasagra drsti) suggesting introspection are 
serene in appearance. Their sky-clad bodies with long hands 
extended down to the knees remind us of a passage in the 
Brahatsamhita of Varahamihira (c. AD 600)5 according to 
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i i Sandstone. 
2. Jina Risabhanatha. Mathura, fourth century AD. 
3.55 x 1.48 m. State Museum, Lucknow, 0.72. Photo: Courtesy, 


American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi. 
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which the distinguishing features of a Jina figure are its long 
hanging arms, the srivasta symbol, youthful body, nudity, and 
the peaceful appearance of form. Jina Images appear as a 
symbol of yogic contemplation and inner peace. The hair in 
case of Risabhanatha appears in the jata fashion with strands 
over the shoulders. Haloes are elaborately carved and 
embellished all over with concentric bands of ornamentation. 
The lower lip is somewhat drooping. 

Amongst notable images from Mathura of the fourth 
century, we have an image from the Mathura Covernment 
Museum, B. I which though somewhat mutilated, represents 
the seated Jina (fig. 1). The figure belongs to the mid-fourth 
century AD and in contrast to Kushana stiffness, it possesses 
elegance. The typical Gupta halo shows a full-blown lotus, 
small spearheads, twisted garlands with rosettes, and a beaded 
circle with a scalloped border. 

Another Jina image, datable to the fourth century AD is a 
colossal image, hewn out of red sandstone. The image 
originally procured from Mathura is now in the State 
Museum, Lucknow, 0.72 (fig. 2). This massive image identified 
as Risabhanatha has apparently been modelled after the 
earliest known Jina image of the Mauryan period. from 
Lohanipur and also the early Yaksa and Yaksi figures. 

A standing figure, assignable to the fourth century AD, 
represents Neminatha, State Museum, Lucknow, J. 121 
(fig. 3). Itis a blend of both the Kushana and Gupta features. 


3. Jina Neminatha. Mathura, fourth century AD. Sandstone. 0.730 m. 
State Museum, Lucknow, J. 121. Photo: Courtesy, American Institute 


of Indian Studies, Varanasi. 
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thura, early fifth century AD. Sandstone. 1.244 x 


0.900 m. State Museum, Lucknow, J. 104. 
tesy, American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi. 
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fifth century AD. Sandstone. 0.951 x 0.596 m. State Museum, Lucknow, J. 118 


5. Jina. Mathura, 


Courtesy, American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi. 
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With the Jina are the standing figures of his cousin-brothers, 
Balarama and Krana Vasudeva, which make its identification 
as Neminatha certain. A peculiar feature of the image is the 
rendering of diminutive Jina figures on either side of the 
dharmacakra as a motif that started in Mathura in the early 
fourth century AD and subsequently became popular at all sites. 
The presence of flying maladharas and three worshippers is a 
conventional feature which was in vogue in the Gupta period. 

During the fifth century AD some of the finest Jina images, 
seated and standing, were sculptured showing all the elements 
of the Gupta style. The Jinas now usually: sit on a cushion 
placed on a carpet spread over the simhasana. The half-closed 


ratimasarvatobhadrika). Mathura, c. AD 650. 
00 m. Government Museum, Mathura, B. 65. 


anasi, c. mid-fifth century AD. Sandstone. 
rat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi, 161. 


eyes suggest spirituality. One of such magnificent images, now 
on display in the State Museum, Lucknow, J. 104,8 is datable 
to early fifth century AD (fig. 4). The contemplative face 
half-closed eyes, ear lobes and benign countenance are all 
marked features of the fifth-century Gupta images. 
Another splendid fifth-century’ image (State Museum 
Lucknow, J. 118) is a seated Jina figure. There is a wheel on the 
pedestal, flanked by two worshippers and also two lions 
(suggesting simhasana) which have their faces turned towards 
each other. Leogryphs, vyalas, (fig. 5) are also seen. The ! na, 
however, remains unidentified in the absence of any identi! ing 
mark. The image is in the fully developed Gupta style. A f} ing 


8. Jina Neminatha. Raj i 
. Rajghat, Varanasi, c. AD 650. Sandst 
0.440 x 0.330 m. Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi, 219, ee 


6, 7, 8. Photos: i i 
on wet os: Courtesy, American Institute of Indian Studies, 
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maladhara is extant to the right of the image. The image is 
important as it shows, probably, the earliest representation of 
leogryphs carved as “throne-frame” animals which feature 
became invariable in images belonging to different sects from 
about the eighth century AD onwards. 

A seated Jina image in the State Museum, Lucknow, J. 36, 
is one of the few inscribed images being dated in the year 118 
(AD 432) of the Maharajadhiraja Kumaragupta. Unfortunately, 
the head and the halo of the image are missing. The inscriptio: 
imparts important information on the contempora: 
organization of the Jaina church. 

There is a four-fold image in the Mathura Governme 
Museum, B. 65, showing four different seated Jinas on fow- 
sides (fig. 6). The image datable to c. AD 650, is importas 
from the iconographic point of view since it shows th 


Yaksa-Yaksi figures which bear testimony to their inclusion in 
the Jaina pantheon in c. AD 600. The Jinas o:: tree sides may 
be identified with Risabhanatha, Neminath: Pars’: satha 
respectively. 

Barring the solitary example from Dur}: ‚rei ig to 
the dedication of the three Jina images b» are ‘raja 
Ramagupta (see “Editorial,” fig. 10 and *: tule: of the 
Gupta Dynasty”, fig. 2) we do not come acre: any Jima image 
outside Mathura which can be dated in the fourth century AD. 
Varanasi 


While Sarnath has yielded only Gupta Buddhist sculpture, 
Rajghat and some areas of the city of Varanasi have yielded a 
few Jaina images. Though meagre in number, these Gupta 
Jaina sculptures from Varanasi are fine examples both from an 
aesthetic and iconographic point. Three of these datable c. AD 
450-600 represent Ajithanatha, Neminatha, and Mahavira 
while a fourth remains unidentified. 

The earliest of all the figures, a fine example of Gupta art, is 
the Mahavira image now in the Bharat Kala Bhavan (fig. 7). 
The two lions flanking the dharmacakra are suggestive of the 
cognizance of the Jina Mahavira. The extremities of the throne 
are occupied by diminutive figures of two seated Jinas. It may 
be noted that the image bears testimony to the prevalence of 
the convention of showing the cognizances in pairs on two 
sides of the wheel, the earliest instance of which is found at 
Rajgir. Stylistically, the figure may be dated to c. mid-fifth 
century AD.8 

The fourth image, from Rajghat now in the Bharat Kala 
Bhavan, Varanasi, 212, is unique in the sense that it shows 
all the pratiharyas including the triple parasol, drum-beaters, 
and celestial musicians along with the figures of Yaksa and 
Yaksi, carved prominently (fig. 8).2 The Yaksa and Yaksi, 
usually carved in miniature form are here portrayed equal in 
size to the Jina and occupy the entire lower register of the 
image. The image on the basis of style and iconography, may 
be placed in the first half of the seventh century AD. The 
Yaksa remains unidentified, while the Yaksi supporting a 
child is identifiable with Ambika, the earliest Yaksi to be 
represented in Jaina art. The Yaksa and Yaksi stand on 
either side of a palm tree bearing a representation of the spirit 
Yesidinatha in the front. The association of the palm tree with 


10. Jina Parsvanatha. Nachna (Panna), late fifth century AD. Sandstone. 


0.780 x 0.580 m. Ramban Tulsi Sangrahalaya, Satna. Photo: Courtesy, 
American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi. 
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ina Ri i ta (Baroda), late fifth century AD. 
11. Jivantasvami Mahavira. Akota (Baroda), c. AD 500. Bronze. en en 2 Picture Galea 
0.410 x 0.115 m. Baroda Museum and Picture Gallery, 580. Courtesy, een Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi. 
Photo: Courtesy, American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanası. y 
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Balarama is well known. In Jaina tradition he is regarded as an 
elder cousin-brother of Neminatha. The rendering of Ambika 
and the palm tree support the proposed identification of the 
image as that of Neminatha. 


Bihar 


Bihar, the earliest stronghold of Jainism, has yielded a number 
of Jaina images, both in stone and metal. The earliest Jaina 
sculptures are from Lohanipur (Patna) and Chausa (Bhojpur). 
The Gupta Jaina sculptures from Bihar are found mainly from 
three places, namely, Rajgir, Gulzarbagh, and Chausa, the last 
one yielding bronze figures. The figures from these sites 
datable between c. fifth and sixth century AD, represent only 
the Jinas, identified as Candraprabha, Neminatha, Parsvanatha, 
and Mahavira. 


Gulzarbagh (Patna) 

An image of Parsvanatha, attributable to the early fifth 
century AD, is found from Gulzarbagh, Patna, now in the 
collection of Gopikrishna Kanoria of Patna.10 


Cave), Badami (Bijapur), c. AD 
erican Institute of Indian Studies, 


Rajgir 

Rajgir, a Jaina pilgrimage centre, has yielded a number of 
Jaina images of the Digambar affiliation ranging in date from 
the early fifth century onwards. These images are found from 
the Vaibhara hill and the Sonbhandar Cave.!! The Vaibhara 
hill has yielded four Jina images, the first and most important 
because of its inscription is the image of Neminatha. The 
mutilated inscription is referable to Chandragupta II (AD 
380-414). The head, originally damaged, had unfortunately 
been added subsequently. 


Chausa 

Chausa has yielded a number of Jaina bronzes, now exhibited 
in the Patna Museum. They include six bronzes, datable to tLe 
Gupta period.!2 


Madhya Pradesh 


to the 
laygiri 


The earliest Jaina images from Madhya P h bel 
Gupta period and are from Durjanpur ¡* sha), 
(Cave 20), and Nachna (Panna). 


Udaygiri 

An inscription of Kumaragupta's reign (AD 425) found at 
Udaygiri in Jaina Cave 20% records the dedication of an image 
of Parsvanatha which can be seen in one of the reliefs, 
although severely damaged. 


Durjanpur 

The three Jina images discovered from Durjanpur and 
deposited in the Vidisha museum are identical in detail and 
style. The inscriptions refer to the installation of these figures 
by Maharajadhiraja Ramagupta (c. AD 370-375) of the Gupta 
dynasty. They not only testify to the historicity of Ramagupta 
and his association with the imperial Guptas but also to the 
prevalence of the Kushana convention of referring to the 
names of the Jinas in pedestal inscriptions.!4 Of the three 
inscriptions, two distinctly refer to Puspadanta and 
Candraprabhals (fig. 9 and see “Editorial”, fig. 10). All the 
three figures are seated cross-legged on a simple pedestal, 
supported by two stylized figures of lions at its extremities 
with a wheel in the centre and, as usual, two flanking figures 
of fly-whisk bearers and an ornate halo of the early Gupta age.}® 
The faces are completely damaged in two examples (nos. 247, 
248), while in one case, the lips and some portions of the left 
eye are extant. The narrow pedestal shows Gupta features. 
These Jina figures exhibit an early phase of Gupta art. The 
halo with a large lotus, a band of pearls and outer scallops 
is of the early Gupta type. The eyes are not half-closed to 
express a meditative appearance. The fly-whisk bearers are 
not very different from those of the late Kushana Jina images. 
These figures indicate a transition phase of early Gupta 
sculptures. However, the lions and pedestal are closer to the 
fifth-century Gupta images from Mathura. The placement of 
standing attendants in close proximity to the Jinas is typical 
of the Durjanpur figures. 
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Nachna 

Nachna has yielded three Jina images showing a mature 
Gupta style—assignable toc. AD 480. These sculptures reveal 
an interplay between the mainstream tradition and the local 
idiom. These are now in the Ramban Museum, Satna, 
Rajendra Udyan, Panna, and in a cave of Siddha Ka Pahara.!7 


® x Of the three images only one is identifiable as Parsvanatha on 
E: the basis of a seven-hooded snake canopy, beautifully spread 
i E overhead like a parasol (fig. 10). 

4 

y Gujarat 


Some of the Jaina sculptures belonging to the early Maitraka 

period and corresponding in style to the contemporary Gupta 

style are found from Valabhi and Akota (Baroda). Akota has 

yielded about 70 bronze images of varying dimensions and 

subjects, covering a wide time span from about AD 460 to the 

12th century AD. However, five bronzes are assignable 

between c. AD 460 and AD 650. These are now on display in 

the Baroda Museum. Besides their stylistic features, the Gupta 

period Jaina bronzes from Akota are important also from an 

: iconographic viewpoint. The earliest Jina image of Svetambara 

affiliation, clad in dhoti, is found from Akota. The earliest 

image (fig. 11) of Jivantasvami Mahavira (580), standing erect 

in his palace as a prince with the usual royal mukuta and other 

E Ornaments prior to his renunciation, and also the Yaksa and 

Yaksi figures associated with the Jina are also independently 

found from Akota. The figure of Jivantasvami is assignable 

toc. AD 500. It is a magnificent example of the extension of 
the Gupta style with a regional flavour. 


y 
a 
` 


s falling on the shoulders. The figure is mutilated but 
tever remains is enough to make it one of the finest Jaina 
from Western India. 


o 


the places where the images of only 
navira, Bahubali and Ambika are found. 
dami (no. 4) and Aihole have seated 


14). The rendering of 
ds and legs of Bahubali, and 


also the presence of snakes coming out of anthills, carved close 
to his legs are peculiar features of both the Bahubali images, 
suggesting thereby the long passage of time of his penance. In 
concurrence with the Digambar Jaina tradition, there also 
appear—the figures of two Vidhyadharis, embellished in 
beautiful decorated mukutas and other ornaments. Aesthetically, 
the Bahubali image at Aihole, (fig. 14) is one of the finest 
works of the early Chalukyan artist. 


NOTES 

1. The Gupta Jaina images from Mathura and elsewhere, barring Akota, sre 
exclusively the product of the Digambar sect. 

2. The astamahapratiharyas are: the Asoka tree; the heavens (devadundul...'); 


scattering of flowers (surpuspavrati—symbolized in sculptures by ‘he 
hovering garland bearers); the fly-whisk (camara-) represented in sculptures 


by two-fly-whisk bearing attendants; the lion-throne (simhasana); triple 
umbrella (trichatra); the divine music (dhivyadhve!; and + nimbus 
(bhamandala). 
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ed. A. Ghosh, vol. 1 (New Delhi, 1974), pp. 107-4: i. Shas “Jaina 
Sculptures of the Gupta Age in the State Museum now, :havira 
Jaina Vidyalaya Golden Jubilee Volume, pt. 1 (Bomba: 58), pp- 43-155. 
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Gupta Art at 
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Krishna Deva 


The Gupta age ushered in a new style of art, which, though related to previous 
styles, reveals higher aesthetic ideals. It is characterized by purity of form and 
line and a subtle harmony of proportions. This art aims at sublimation and 
combines formal strength, elegance, and simplicity with creative vigour. 
The Guptas who ruled over the destinies of North India during the fifth and 
sixth centuries AD were kings of extraordinary talent and brilliance. Their 
patronage and the peace and prosperity assured by their strong benevolent 
administration brought about an unprecedented efflorescence of all the arts 
and sciences including poetry and drama, sculpture and painting, architecture, 
iconography, religion, philosophy, astronomy, mathematics, medicine, and 
other arts. For glorious achievements in practically all fields of life and letters, 
as attested by contemporary coins, inscriptions, literature, and monumental 
evidence, the Gupta period is rightly regarded as the “Periclean age” or the 
“Golden age” of Indian history, which registered a far-reaching impact on the 
Indian ethos and many Asian cultures with which India came into close contact. 
The Guptas rose initially as local chieftains in the mid-Ganga Valley and it 
was the third dynast Candragupta I who gained political eminence through a 
marital alliance with the Lichchavis of North Bihar and ruled over a fairly large 
kingdom comprising modern Bihar and contiguous parts of Uttar Pradesh and 
Bengal. He founded the Gupta era in AD 320 which appears to have been the 
ion. The real founder of the Gupta empire, however, was 
Candragupta’s son, Samudragupta whose conquests and multifaceted personality 
are documented at length m a eulogy engraved on the Asokan pillar now 
standing at Allahabad. Samudragupta, like his successors, issued a large 
variety of beautiful gold coins which included the Asvamedha type attesting 


year of his coronat 
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ith, dated the year 154 of the Gupta 
f Kumaragupta II. Chunar sandstone. 
seum, No. 342. Photo: Courtesy, American 


2. Standing Buddha from Sarnath, dated the year 157 of 
the Gupta era (AD 477) in the reign of Budhagupta. Chunar 
sandstone. Ht. 1.90 m. Sarath Museum, No. 341. Photo: 
Courtesy, American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi. 
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his extensive conquests and imperial status. 
Samudragupta was succeeded by his son Candragupta II— 
Vikramaditya (c. AD 376-414) who extirpated the Saka 
rulers of Western India and consolidated by conquests his 
empire over the whole of North India extendins | 
of Bengal to the Arabian Sea. 
have been honoured by the presence 
including Kalidasa, the greatest r 
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literature. 


Candragupta II was followed by his son Kumaragupta I 
(AD 415-455) who had a long peaceful reign which was 
disturbed only towards its close. Kumaragupta's son and 
successor Skandagupta (AD 456-467) was the last great Gupta 
monarch. He was able to hold the empire together though he 
haa to wage long wars against the Hunas who had proved a 
veritable menace to the civilizations of both Europe and Asia. 


4. Standing Buddha from Sarnath. C. AD 465-480. Chunar 


3. Standing Buddha from Sarnath. C. AD 465480. ek 
sandstone. Ht. 1.39 m. Indian Museum, Calcutta. hoto: ; 
American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanası. 


sandstone. Ht. 1.26 m. Indian Museum, Calcutta. Photo: Courtesy, 
American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi. 
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. 1.60 m. Sarnath Museum, 
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Though the empire declined after Skandagupta, the traditions 
of Gupta arts and letters continued in all their glory for nearly 
two subsequent centuries. 

Under the impact of the Bhakti movement which had 
permeated the theistic Hindu, Buddhist, and Jaina sects, 
images of the major theistic divinities which had their 
beginning during the Kushana period, were now refined 
and fashioned in larger numbers and installed for worship 
in shrines. The Gupta age thus saw a proliferation of both 
images and temples. 

The mid-Ganga Valley which had formed the core of the 
Gupta empire also constituted the nerve-centre of the Gupta 
art movement with important centres at Varanasi and Sarnath. 
The Gupta period witnessed the fulfilment of all the earlier 
trends of Indian art. The sensuousness of the Gupta art was 
derived from the Kushana art of Mathura and its elegance and 
linear rhythm from the art of Vengi, but the two underwent a 

_ change with a heightened aesthetic vision. The human frame 
of the divine image now combines a disciplined body with a 
conquered mind. While the earlier art was extrovert and 
concerned with mundane existence, “this art is introvert and 
aims at visualizing the superman endowed with the highest 
wisdom, which is declared as the supreme goal of life.” This is 
indeed a ‘classical’ art distinguished by refinement, poise, and 
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6. Head of Buddha from Samah CAD AOS UTE NEE naturalness of expression and is characterized by a sensitively 
sandstone. Ht. 29 cm. Sarnath Museum, No. 284. Photo: Courtesy, modelled physique with a serenity of expression which marks 
American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi. not only figures of gods but also of lesser beings and mortals. 


3 , 8. Standing Tara from Sarnath. C. sixth century AD. Chunar 
T: Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara from Sarnath. Early a sandstone. Ht. 97 cm. Indian Museum, Calcutta, No. A 25092/517. 


New Delhi, No. 49.118. 


tional Museum, : 
Chunar sandstone. Ht. 54 cm. Nati Varanasi. 


: ican Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi. 
Photo: Courtesy, American Institute of Indian Studies, Photo: Courtesy, American 
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9. Floral and geometrical carvings on Dhamekh Stupa at Sarnath. C. sixth century AD. Chunar sandstone. 


10 Rearing vyala (leogryph) with swordsman warrior on the back 
anda nbatant below, from Sarnath. Fifth century AD. Chunar 
Ht. 91 cm. National Museum, New Delhi, No, 49.115. 


12. Child Krishna stealin 
Chunar sandstone. Ht. 5 


g butter, from Varanasi. C. AD 400-425. 


o mand RN 1 cm. Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi, No. 180. 


= Aro Ht. 2.12 m. Bharat Kala Bhavan un: a Photos: Courtesy, American Institute of Indian Studies, 
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The Gupta artist had achieved a mastery in handling 
individual figures as well as complicated narratives and 
compositions with equal ease and confidence. The artistic 
sensitivity and luminosity of this art are best illustrated by the 
image of Buddha which is conceived as a Chakravarti (universal 
monarch) as well as a Yogi (supreme ascetic), endowed with 
prescribed superhuman cognizances, such as a cranial 
protuberance of wisdom, curls resembling snail shells, extended 
ear lobes, webbed fingers, and arms reaching to the knees. 

Besides an augmented pantheon of gods and goddesses of 
the Brahmanical, Buddhist, and Jaina sects, Gupta art had a 
wide repertoire of motifs derived from the human, animal and 
plant kingdoms, many of them continued from the earlier art 
with some refinement. Thus, human, Gandharva, and 
Vidhyadhara couples abounded in this art together with ganas 
(dwarfs) while vegetation and foliage generally formed the 
backdrop of sculptured stele or the embellishments of 
architectural members. All products of the Gupta art, whether 
secular or religious, were however, marked by sophisticated 
urbanity and refined elegance. 

The indigenous type of Buddha image was initially 
fashioned at Mathura on the familiar model of the Yaksa as a 
colossal standing figure with wide open eyes and the feet 
firmly planted on the earth to emphasize terrestrial dominance. 
The only indication of its iconographic cognizance is the right 
hand held shoulder-high in the abhaya-mudra and the left one 
held akimbo carrying the gathered ends of the sanghati 
(shawl). This early Kushana Buddha, best represented by the 
Sarnath (really an import from Mathura) image of the monk 
Bala dated year 3 of Kanishka, is thus a down-to-earth figure 
of a world conqueror. The progress towards softening the 
attitude and instilling grace and spiritual expression was 
achieved slowly and perfected during the Gupta age first at 
Mathura and then at Sarnath. 

The Gupta figures of the standing Buddha from Sarnath, 
- found in hundreds, have an astonishing similarity of expression, 
posture, and iconographic content. They all stand at ease with 

eight of the attenuated body on the right leg and the left 
lightly advanced, holding the right hand chest-high in the 
ya-mudra and the left one gently stretched down to carry 
ered ends of the sanghati. While most of them have a 
cular halo, rising behind their shoulders and head and 
embellished with floral scrolls framed by beaded 
quite a few stand against an oval stela acting as 
i (aureole), which is plain but for an occasional 
further adorned at times by worshipful 
towards the head from either side. The 
are clearly visible through the transparent 
hose hems alone are discernible around the 
is luminous and weightless and the handsome 
s lit up with meditative calm. The figures are 
a cranial protuberance, snail-shell curls, 
extra long arms, and in most cases, 
ch are all prescribed as superhuman 
as a common denominator, some 
ations. 
representative specimens of the 


Gupta art from Varanasi and Sarnath including select Buddha 
images, it is well to remember that only three Buddha images 
from Sarnath are dated, one in the year 154 of the Gupta era, 
AD 474, (fig. 1) during the reign of Kumaragupta H and two 
in the year 157 of the Gupta era, AD 477, (fig. 2) during the 
reign of Budhagupta. As these images represent the apogee of 
the classical style of Sarnath and as many of the Buddha 
figures from this site are qualitatively at par with these 
(figs. 3, 4, 6), Rosenfield! is right in holding that the classical 
style of Sarnath developed after the middle of the fifth century 
AD when the Gupta empire had crossed its meridian. Furthe: , 
the available evidence marshalled by R. C. Sharma? indicate 
that the Gupta art of Mathura reached its culmination durin:: 
the reign of Kumaragupta I. It is thus reasonable to conclud:: 
that the classical phase of the Buddhist art of Sarnath was :: 
subsequent development and a refinement over Mathura 
under the burgeoning influence of Mahayana ¥ «cidhis», 

It may be added that seated images of the uddh. are 


fewer and of these the most celebrated is |. exceli: atly 
preserved preaching Buddha from Sarnath í 5), which 
is generally regarded as the quintessence © he ‘ opta 
aesthetic and a masterpiece of Indian art. W= ihis js cage 
is seated in padmasana, a few later ones, ¿:. «iso shown 
seated in pralambapadasana (so-called Europe: posture). 


While Sarnath continued to flourish during the Gupta age 
(figs. 7-10) as a prolific art centre of Mahayana Buddhism, 
Varanasi, situated hardly eight kilometres away, developed 
as a Brahmanical art centre. Both depended on the Chunar 
quarries for raw material but Varanasi as a traditional seat 
of trade and pilgrimage and being nearer Chunar and on the 
direct river route had undoubted advantages over Sarnath. 
But as a very old and thickly populated city Varanasi does 
not afford that scope for archaeological exploration as does 
the site of Sarnath. Nevertheless, the chance findings of 
sculptures and remams indicate that some Gupta art 
specimens from Varanasi, such as those illustrated in figures 
11 and 12, are even older than those of Sarnath and belong 
to the Kushana-Gupta art transition. 

_ The modelling and physiognomy of Kumara (see “Editorial,” 
fig. 8) and Govardhanadhari (fig. 11), both representing heroic 
boy-gods and hailing from Varanasi, evince certain similarities. 
They are both specimens of the sturdy Gupta idiom of Varanasi, 
imbued with dignity and monumentality, while the Buddha 
figures from Sarnath touch a different chord and reveal subtle 
delicacy and transcendental sublimation. 


NOTES 


1. John M. Rosenfield, “On the Dated ; A ; 
Asiae, vol. 26 (1963), pp. 10-26. ated Carvings of Sarnath,” Artibus 


2. R. C. Sharma, Buddhist Art of Mathura (Delhi, 1984), pp. 221-228. 
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Gupta Impact on 
{he Art of Nepal 


Krishna Deva 


The Lichchavis of Indian extraction were the earliest ruling dynasty of Nepal, 
who laid the foundation of Nepalese art as gleaned through surviving 
monuments, coins, and Sanskrit inscriptions in the classical Gupta script. 

Chandragupta I, founder of the Gupta empire, married Kumaradevi, a 
daughter of the Lichchavis. His famous son Samudragupta took pride in 
calling himself “grandson of the Lichchavis” and referred to Nepal as a border 
kingdom of his empire in the Allahabad pillar inscription. The Lichchavis of 
Nepal who ruled from c. AD 400 to 800 (with an interregnum of AD 571 to 
640) were contemporaries of the imperial Guptas of India and had a common 
artistic inspiration. 

All the principal religious currents which stirred India also registered their 
ripples in Nepal. Buddhism was the first established religion in Nepal, and 
the popularity of chaitya worship in Nepal is a relic of the Hinayana stage and 
numerous chaitya models are found throughout the Nepal Valley. 

The earliest sculpture hitherto found in the Nepal Valley has some features 
of a Kushan Bodhisattva of the Mathura School.1 

From c. 5th century AD onwards, Nepal came in close contact with Indian 
art and yet retained its own personality. Nepal emerged by the late 5th century 
as an active art centre, drawing inspiration from the Gupta art of Mathura 
and Sarnath for Buddhist images and from early Kalachuri and Chalukyan 

hmanical themes. 
ae in Buddha images found in the Kathmandu Valley are the 
standing figures of Buddha from Chabel and Bangemura, which are both 
parts of the city of Kathmandu. Both images are stylistically assignable to 
c. 5th century AD. While the former (fig. 1) is made of greyish stone and 
is mutilated, the latter (fig. 2), made of dark grey limestone is well preserved. 
Both are sculpted in the classical Gupta style of India and are strongly 
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| influenced by the Sarnath School. The Bangemura figure, 
| shows the right hand of Buddha stretched in varada-mudra | 
| while the left holds the ends of the sanghati (robe). 
i A bronze Buddha from Nepal? with an inscribed pedestal 
| dated AD 591, now in the Cleveland Museum of Art, shows a 
| stance and transparent drapery analogous to the Bangemura 
1 | and Chabel figures, with the right hand in the abhaya-mudra 
| and the left holding the hem of the sanghati, as seen 
| in most of the Gupta Buddhas from Mathura. The round face 
is also a trait of Mathura art, like the abhaya-mudra, 
which continued to distinguish the Mathura School of the 
Gupta period from the Kushana one. The Nepalese bronze, 
surprisingly bears an affinity to the Sultanganj bronze 
Buddha? (see “Gupta Bronzes,” fig 4) though the Nepalese 
image is earlier in style and date. 


k 1. Buddha = S 
apel, Kathmandu. Fifth century, greyish stone. coloured limestone I hoto Cour te: y. L S Ban del 
fr ( sh: b | S 
om ai. g 
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cribed Brahma from Chapagaon, Nepal Valley. Fifth century. Photo: Courtesy, L. S. Bangdel. 


3. Ins 
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Trivikrama from Lajimpat, Kathmandu. Inscribed and dated AD 467 


Photo: Courtesy, L. S. Bangdel. 
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5. Krishna as Kaliya-damana, Basantpur Palace, Kathmandu. Sixth 
century. Photo: Courtesy, L. S. Bangdel. 
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6. Vishnu known as Buddha Nilakantha, Nepal Valley. Dated 
c. AD 648. Photo: Courtesy, L. S. Bangdel. 
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T. Vishnu as Visvarupa, Changu Narayan, Nepal Valley. C. eighth 9. Ekamukha-lin 
century, Photo: Courtesy, L. S. Bangdel. 


ga, Pasupati area, Kathmandu. Fifth century. 
Photo: Courtesy, L. S. Bangdel. 


8. Vishnu riding on Garuda, Changu Narayan, Nepal Valley. 10. 


Uma-Mahesvara, Kumbhesvara T 
C. seventh century. Photo: Courtesy, L. S, Bangdel. Pho 


ank, Patan. C. ninth century. 
to: Courtesy, L. S, Bangdel. 
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Tl. Parvati engaged in penance attended b i 

£ y maids, Nagaltol, 
Kathmandu. C. sixth-seventh centuries. Photo: Ge E 
[angel 12. A guru teachin 


the . . . 
ne ae art of the dance to a fair pupil, Kankesvari, 


h-seventh centuries. Photo: Courtesy, L. S. Bangdel. 
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In the next stage Buddha fi 
graceful abhanga with the righ 
the left hand shoulder-high, hol 
To c. 7th century are assignable two such standing i = 
one of the Buddha and the other of Maitreya an 
chaitya at Dhvaka Baha, Kathmandu. A well-preserved 
limestone figure of a standing Buddha of cognate style in a 
private collection at Law Form, Ramshah Path is close to the 
Sarnath type, while the Dhvaka Baha figures have a Nepalese 
physiognomy. However, sculptural representations of scenes 
from the Buddha's life siatively few in Nepal. 

The artistic efflors during the heyday of the 
Lichchavi regime bet»: : öth and 8th centuries AD did 
not remain confined Buddhist religion, but also 
extended to the Brahz sects. Images were fashioned of 
Brahma, various forms ©: vishnu and his mount Garuda, of 


gures from Nepal stand in 
t hand in varada-mudra and 
ding the ends of the sanghati. 


Sive and of goddesses such as Parvati. 

"wo Lo hchavi sculptures of Brahma, with three heads 
and +70 * ‚ns, Carrying a rosary and a water-pot are known, 
of. ich one from Chapagaon (fig. 3) is a powerful one of 
con. vane. stature as befits the divine grandsire. Seated on 


alo .s, ii ars a short inscription in the fifth-century script. 
anu as the favourite divinity of the Lichchavis as of 


13. Worship by a couple and 


the imperial Guptas of India and his images account for some 
of the noblest creations of Nepal. Vishnu was conceived 
under three main aspects, namely, Trivikrama, Varaha, and 
Krishna as Kaliya-damana. These forms were more popular 
in Nepal than the higher (para) aspects like Seshasayi and 
Garuda-Narayana. Significantly the earliest dated sculptures 
m Nepal are the twin images of Trivikrama (fig. 4) found in 
the Kathmandu city, which are identical in nature and bear 
the same inscription, saying that the image of Vishnu as 
Vikrantamurti (Trivikrama) was set up in the year 389 
(AD 467) by King Manadeva. In the twin images, Vishnu is 
represented as striding the entire cosmos in three paces. The 
powerful figure of Trivikrama is imbued with elemental 
energy. The offering of a gift by King Bali who is followed by 
his queen and full regalia for a horse sacrifice to Vishnu as 
the dwarf Vamana, is shown in the triangular space below, 
between the god’s stretched legs. The same theme is 
represented in a better preserved relief, assignable to 
c. 8th century, from Changu Narayan.5 

The next Vaishnava sculpture assignable to c. 6th century AD, 
is an equally powerful image of Krishna vanquishing the 
great serpent Kaliya (fig. 5) of gigantic proportions, laid in an 
artificial lake at Basantpur Palace, Hanuman Dhoka, 


hild, Katheshimbu, Kathmandu. C. sixth-seventh centuries. Photo: Courtesy, L. S. Bangdel. 
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(Kathmandu). The setting simulates the waters of the 
Yamuna. The tense attitude of the giant serpent 1s ın sharp 
contrast to the sporting ease of the divine child who is 
incarnated to vanquish evil. No Indian depiction of this 
theme matches the Nepalese one in sheer dynamism. 

A peaceful form of Vishnu as Jalasayana, who sleeps on 
the coils of Adisesha in the primordial waters, is represented 
by a colossal image (fig. 6) known as Buddha Nilakantha in 
the valley, attributable to AD 648 by an inscription. The 

image is enshrined in a tank to represent the ocean and 
depicts Vishnu reclining on the enormous coils of the great 
serpent. This monumental image is characterized by elemental 
power and heroic proportions. 

The hill of Changu has also yielded two Lichchavi images 
of Vishnu riding on Garuda (fig. 8). Assignable to c. 7th 
century the image shows Vishnu on his mount Garuda 
whose plumes provide a prabhavali behind the god. Though 

E the sculpture is inspired by an Indian prototype, it bears the 
impress of an original perception of the Lichchavi artist. 

_ The most innovative Nepalese representation of Vishnu is 
the 8th-century image of the god as Visvarupa (fig. 7) from 
Changu. Vishnu is shown here in his cosmic form with ten 
arms, bearing various weapons besides his usual attributes, 
and ten heads, arranged in three superposed rows of triple 
heads crowned with a bust of Brahma. His transcendental 
and immeasurable dimensions are expressed through 


ıperna 
_ Quite a ew Visvarupa sculptures were fashioned in India 
rom c. th century onwards, but the Nepalese image excels 
_ them all in sheer originality and narrative vivacity. 
S N ip of Siva started in Nepal, as in India, in the 
a n, followed by the semi-iconic and the fully iconic 
esides a fair number of inscribed lingas of the 
coeval example comes from the Pasupati area. 
-linga (fig. 9) with a fine oval face and 
approaches in classical quality and expression 
mukha-linga from Khoh in India. The special 


forte of Nepalese art, however, is the alingana-murti of 
Uma-Mahesvara (fig. 10) which starts in the 6th century and 
assumes magnitude by the 9th century. These images are 
remarkable for the expression of conjugal love and intimacy 
of the divine pair. Notable are their oval faces with dignified 
and tender expressions. These sculptures are probably inspired 
by the Siva-Parvati figures from Ellora. 

An echo of the Gupta-Vakataka and early Chalukya 
idioms is unmistakable in a distinctive group of narrative 
reliefs from Kathmandu proper, attributable to c. 6th-7:h 
centuries AD. These reliefs in the setting of the Himalay: n 
landscape depict scenes of worship, sylvan sport, dance a: q 
penance, which have been identified by N. R. Banerjee® wi 4 
the Saiva myths narrated in the Kumarasambhavam. Illustrated 
here is one of Parvati (fig. 11) engaged in penance, attendcd 
by two devoted maids, scantily dressed. A second is that of a 


teacher (fig. 12) imparting instructions to a y oil of t fair 
sex in the art of the dance and a third (fig. 12) «picts © «cene 
of worship by a couple with a nude child be «en th oa, 

It will thus be seen that Nepal was open to = uence from 
various centres and styles of Indian art, such... ¿he Gu ía art 
of Mathura and Sarnath and the Kalachuri and : «+y Chs' :kyan 


and Rashtrakuta arts which were absorbe:: »etweva the 
4th and 8th centuries in the Nepalese art creations and yet 
these retained their individuality with their peculiar rhythms 
and distinct ethnic character combined with a high aesthetic 
quality. 


NOTES 

1. L. S. Bangdel, The Early Sculptures of Nepal (Delhi, 1982), pls. 1-3. 
2. Mary S. Slusser, “On the Antiquity of Nepalese Metalcraft,” Archives 
of Asian Art, vol. 29 (1975-76), pp. 81-84, fig. 5. 

8. A. K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art (New York, 
1965), fig. 160. 


4. Krishna Deva, Images of Nepal (Delhi, 1984), pls. 93, 100B, 101A. 
5. Ibid., pl. 15. 


6. N. R. Banerjee, Nepalese Art (Kathmandu, 1966), pls. 15-16. 
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Ane Gupta Art of 
UN Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh 
Part | 
R. N. Misra 


Gupta art in Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh is essentially the art of 
ancient Madhyadesa, Malava-Dasarna, and Vindhyaprishtha! regions and 
their localities. The chronology of Gupta art poses several problems, but its 
regional variations are better defined now than ever before. Some of the most 
consummate examples of art of this period are known not from Magadha, the 
centre of power, but from Vidisha and its hinterland in the Malava-Dasama 
region; and from Mathura, Sarnath, Kausambi and its hinterland in the 
Madhyadesa. The Vindhyaprishtha region stands out both as a late starter for 
imbibing the cultural cross-currents from the Kausambi tract to which it was 
historically and culturally linked. The primacy of the outlying provinces over 
the centre, warrants the conclusion that there were many substreams of 
artistic traditions which were synthesized in the mainstream of Gupta art. 
The tenor and gradual evolution of Gupta art 1s only partially substantiated 
by epigraphic material. Yet cumulatively it affords sufficient evidence 
about inception, growth, and maturity of the Northern Gupta Style” from 
c. AD 370 to 495 or in other words from the reign of Ramagupta to that 
of Budhagupta. Gupta supremacy declined after Budhagupta but the classical 
flavour of the Gupta style lasted longer than the dynasty. Though Mathura 
and Sarnath stand out as the perennial centres of Gupta art, the focus of 
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activity during Gupta rule was never stationary and it tended 
to shift to different localities and regions from reign to reign. 


Uttar Pradesh 


Madhyadesa Br 

Madhyadesa formed the nucleus of the Gupta empire with 
Mathura, Sarnath, and Kausambi as the most significant 
centres of art. Activity is also found at Bhitari, Kahaum, 
Kasia, Bilsad (Dist. Etah), and Indore (Dist. Bulandshahar). 
Though Gupta inscriptions sometimes afford precise or 
approximate dates yet in some cases while epigraphic evidence 
is available, the relics are entirely missing. The temple of 
Karttikeya (AD 466) at Indore along with a pratoli (gate) and 
a sattre (almshouse) is a case in point. So are the references 
about the almshouse and a temple at Garhwa? and a temple 
dedicated to Siva at Bhitari.3 Inscriptions also suggest a 
broad-based pattern of patronage for art activity from rulers 
down to a cross-section of the community, seems to have 
been actively involved. For instance, the Kausambi image of 
Siva-Parvati (AD 387?) was dedicated to Maharaja Bhima- 
varman (see, “Buddhist and Brahmanical Gupta Sculptures 
from Mathura,” fig. 5)4; of the Buddha images? from Bhita, 
the one dated AD 415-416 has no such information, while 
the other has a mention that it was set up by the monk 


ar, Allahabad. Dated in the Gupta era 129 
Museum, Lucknow. Photo: Courtesy, American 
Studies, Varanasi. Some scholars read the date 
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Bodhivarma.® The Bilsad pillar (AD 415-416) was erected by 
Dhruvasaran,? the Karamdande linga (AD 437) was a gift of 
Kumaramatya-mahabaladhiki-krita as for instance by a minister. 
commander in AD 437 of Prithvishena® and the Mankuwar 
Buddha image (AD 448) by the monk Budhamitra’ (fig. 1), 
the Kahaum pillar (AD 640-661)!° was set up by Madre and 
the two Kasia Buddha images were dedicated by mahavihara 
svamin (an official of the Buddhist sangha) Haribal!! and the 
monk Suviral? respectively. The dates mentioned in the 
relevant inscriptions suggest that all these dated works, those 
of Kausambi and Garhwa (early phase) belong to the tim:: of 
Chandragupta II and those of Bhitari, Inder, and Kahau:. to 
the time of Skandagupta. The remaining work is dated in he 
reign of Kumaragupta I. Among all the localities whore 
Gupta art flourished, Kausambi occupies a very significant 


position, for its artistic tradition seems to be independent of 
both Mathura and Sarnath. The influence the = two 
schools in Kausambi was only sporadic. It ras: with 
Sarnath is particularly noticeable in its lons rt ie tition 
preceding that of Sarnath. The images and rel: “Ke sambi 
have a diction which seems nearer to the term. vita ù dition 
of Madhyadesa with a preponderance of figu arac <orized 
by plump faces and somewhat swollen, iare eyes. The 


Siva-Parvati image from Kausambi is a significant example of 
the type even as it represents the earliest Gupia work in this 
region dated AD 887, which date is, however, controversial 
as already indicated. Yet another image of this type, but 
without Parvati, is in the Los Angeles County Museum. 
These images are remarkable for their elaborate hair style 
and plump, round faces—the features seen also in the figures 
of Pratiharis, mithunas, and stone: heads in the Allahabad 
University collection.1* The images of Vishnu from Jhunsi 
(fig. 2) and Unchdih are among the early examples from the 
hinterland of Kausambi.!5 This iconographic format of these 
images suggests an early Gupta date. Particularly notable are 
the non-personified ayudhas (attributes) namely, chakra 
(wheel) and gada (mace) in the Jhunsi image. These become 
personified in the Unchdih example. The art of Kausambi 
Gives an Impression of conservation which neither the leisurely 
affluent class of this ancient metropolis could counteract nor 
the institutionalized religions which dominated the region 
could reform. For instance, the Mankuwar Buddha with 
some refinements repeats the Kushana archetype. The linga 
from Karamdanda is entirely untouched by the types of 
mukha-lingas that were assuming popularity elsewhere around 
this time and are known from Kausambi itself.16 The Buddha 
a oe 415-416 also exhibits the Kushana format. However, 
u es Bi de art of Kausambi is represented by the 
and other images in the Allahabad University 
Museum which reflects amore relaxed posture and beauty of 
a ae figure defined by the bhanga (bend).17 
raat a was yet another locality in the 
to an almshouse to ian, en Sales fae 
time. One of these ern a Ds mee on SRN 
temple? of Vishnu Catral ute 3 so eneons a “flat-roofed 
represents the later ph eee, 2 pom Ecol 
phase of activity at the site and shows 
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stylistic strains which, on the 
dated to c. AD 468. Garhwa 
to have linked Kausambi wit 


This connection prompted the growth of art activity in the 
region to its south, in the Vindhyas. The rock-cut Siva-Parvati 
figures from Shankargarh with Parvati standing to the right 
of Siva anticipate the kalyanasundaram format of later Saiva 
iconography. Examples of Cupta art are also available from 
Bilsad, Kasia, Bhitari, and Kahaum. Bilsad is dated AD 
415-416. Kahaum near Gorakhpur, is known for its pillar and 
an inscription of AD 467. Ch» villar has a figure of Parsvanatha 
at the base and four o ' Ligures in the upper part. All 
the figures are in 

worshippers, the ne 


basis of epigraphs, may be 
along with Shankargarh seems 
h the Vindhyaprishtha region. 


otsarga-mudra. The kneeling 
and the Kalpavriksha fill the 


2. Vishnu, Jhunsi, 


space around the Jina. The Jina figures reflect more or less 
the Kushana format, the Gupta refinement being specially 
apparent in the facial expression. 

Thus, the Gupta art of Madhyadesa seems to represent 
two distinct streams of style. One for its slender rhythmic 
grace and the other marked by stiff and heavy forms 
imbibing archaism in different degrees. In most localities in 
the Madhyadesa, Buddhist images are qualitatively more 
idealistic than the images of puranic deities. Perhaps a well 
organized Buddhist sangha was at the root of this artistic 
excellence. Kheri in Madhyadesa has yielded a unique figure 
of a horse and the recently deciphered inscription on it 
ascribes it to the reign of Kumaragupta (see “The Rulers of 
the Gupta Dynasty,” fig. 1). 


Allahabad. Fourth century. Municipal Museum, Allahabad. Photo: Courtesy, American 


Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi. 
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Madhya Pradesh 


Malava-Dasarna Region 

Vidisha was the core of this region and along with the 
localities in its hinterland always remained on the frontiers of 
art activity. Durjanpur,!? Udayagiri, Sanchi,” Eran,” and 
Tumain® in this area afford inscriptions of dated images from 
c. AD 370 to 455. Three Jina images from Durjanpur of 
c. AD 373 are the earliest dated images of Gupta genre in 
this region—one of Pushpadanta and two of Chandraprabha. 
These were commissioned by the Gupta ruler Ramagupta 
himself. They also exhibit archaism in the composition of the 


Matrika (Kaumari), Besnagar. Late fourth E 
Court o E century. 
esy, American Institute of Indian See ete Museum: 


4. Vishnu, Besnagar. Beginning 
of the fourth century. Central 
Museum, Gwalior. Photo: 
Courtesy, School of Studies in 
Ancient Indian History, Culture 
and Archaeology, Gwalior. 


6. Ganga on makara, from a doorway, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Photo: 
ncient Indian History, Culture and Archaeology, Gwalior. 
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5. Nrisimha, Bx Ba 
fifth century. Ce lus: 
Gwalior. Photo y 
School of Studies i icie 
Indian History, Culture and 
Archaeology, Gwalior. 


Besnagar. Early fifth century. 
Courtesy, School of Studies in 


ire, in contrast to the Jinas the attendant figures are 
spirited and vibrant. The reliefs in the Udayagiri Caves 
(AD 402-425) provide an idea of the stylistic mannerism of 
early work and images nearly coeval to these are known from 
Besnagar and Pawaya. Ofthese the Besnagar matrikas (fig. 3) 
are more or less similar to the sculptures of rock-cut temples 
of nearly the same date from Pathari. The images of Vishnu 
(fig. 4) and Nrisimha (fig. 5) are other unique examples of 
the early Gupta phase of art in Besnagar. Besnagar has also 
provided a part of a doorway with the figure of Ganga 
standing on a makara (fig. 6). All these images indicate that 
an early Gupta temple of Chandragupta II’s period may have 
existed here of which these are the significant survivals. The 
Gupta images from Pawaya are refined works which seem to 
go with the group of images from Besnagar mentioned above. 
The notable examples here consist of: a torana depicting 
Bali’s sacrifice, Trivikrama, and a dance scene (fig. 7) with 
the other side of the lintel showing samudra-manthana. A 
bi-facial stone block with the figures of Vishnu (fig. 8) and 
Chakrapurusha and a unique image of the bull-headed 
Cantika Yaksha with a ball around his neck. Images from the 
localities mentioned above seem to establish that the 
contemporary art of the Malava-Dasarna region represents 
not a sudden spurt of activity but a continuity from the times 
when the Magas were dominant in the Mathura-Vidisha- 
Padmavati region. co 

Close to these examples are the twenty caves at Udayagiri 
excavated between AD 402 and AD 425. They contain 
rock-cut reliefs of Vishnu, an ekamukha-linga, Mahishamardini 
(fig. 9), Ganesa, Karttikeya, Vishnu anantasayin, ashta- 
matrikas, dvarapalas, and Varaha rescuing the Earth (fig. N 
The last among these is a profound statement of a I 
vision, surpassing them all in its mystic and mythic content. ! 
allegorizes the Gupta’s ascendant political power ın a oe 
perspective, and in style it represents a synthesis of a loca 


T. Torana (lintel) depicting a dance scene, Bali’s sacii a 
as Trivikrama, Pawaya, Gwalior. Early fifth century. eae ara History 
Gwalior. Photo: Courtesy, School of Studies in Ancient Indie > 
Culture and Archaeology, Gwalior. 
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8. Vishnu, on one side of a bi-faced stone, Pawaya. Early fifth 
century. Central Museum, Gwalior. Photo: Courtesy, School of i 
Studies in Ancient Indian History, Culture and Archaeology, Gwalior. 
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6, Vidisha. 
Beginning of the fifth century. Photo: Courtesy, American 
Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi. 


11. Varaha inscribed with the names of Sri Mahesvaradatta and 


Varahadatta, Eran. Early fif 
; , Eran. y fifth century. Sauga iversi : 
American Institute of Indian Studies, ed Zellen: Dr 
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escuing the Earth, Udayagiri Cave No. 5. 
the fifth century. 
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idiom with that of the Madhyadesa. This motif recurs 
elsewhere also and in Gupta art, but the manner of its 
depiction at Udayagiri is matchless. Two other panels near this 
relief depict the Ganga and the Yamuna and seem to 
recreate Prayag at Udayagiri in a subtle and suggestive manner 
All the caves at Udayagiri except Cave 20 and the reliefs IR 
them belong to the time of Chandragupta II. This is indicated 
by the inscription in Caves 6 and 7 which respectively 
ascribe the excavations to a Sanakanika feudatory (Cave 6 
AD 402) and to Saba Virasera sf Pataliputra (Cave 7). The 
inscription of AD 425 is Cave 20 seems to provide the 
terminal date of the work a: i igiri. There are many reliefs 
of Parave in this cave bu! ‚sen suggested that the relief 
nearest to the inscription =: ‘ie entrance of the cave is the 
original work which has bec» described in the inscription. 


Though much mutilated, Udayagiri reliefs are notable for two 
reasons, namely, for their carly iconographic format, and 
for he «il involvement of the imperial ruler. Chandragupta 
is. ppos ~ to have visited the site along with Virasena who 
ex eva ıe of the caves here. In the entire range of Gupta 
ayi, di nvolvement of the imperial rulers is seen only in 
tke Vici.» region both in the Durjanpur images and at 
Ucsvagi 


12. Varaha in situ, 


A more inspired and artistically mature idiom took shape 
during the time of Chandragupta 11.25 At Eran we have a 
massive image representing Varaha (fig. 11), a Nrisimha, and 
a Saumya form of Vishnu besides some Krishnalila panels. 
In bold and massive works, Eran seems to represent the best 
of the early art of this region. Later, during the rule of 
Budhagupta, (AD 484) Matrivishnu erected a column at 
Eran in honour of Vishnu, surmounted by a two-armed 
image of Garuda.2 The huge Varaha image (fig. 12) set up 
in a temple built by Dhanyavishnu is the last example of 
art at Eran. The image is dated in the year of Toramana’s 
reign.27 

Sanchi was a flourishing centre of Buddhism where 
inscriptions of Chandragupta 112 and Kumaragupta 129 were 
found. The Buddha image on a gate at the Stupa at Sanchi is 
one of the four such images which are among the most 
mature examples of Gupta art. The images here of 
Padmapani, Vajrapani, and a naga are also among the 


significant examples of the period. These images are now in 


the local museum.2 

Deogarh (AD 525) and Mandsaur (AD 535) are among the 
last sites of the Gupta art in the Malava-Dasarna region, 
representing post-Gupta trends. The Deogarh area marks the 


Eran. Dated in the year I of Toramana's reign (AD 495-515). Photo: Courtesy, American 


Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi. 
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aftermath of Gupta art. The rel 
have a narrative quality even when the subject is not 
necessarily narrative in nature (see illustration, pp. iv-v) 
Deogarh (first quarter of the sixth century)3! also introduces 
motifs such as Nara-Narayana, Karivarada-Vishnu (fig. 18) 
and Sayanamurti of Vishnu of inimitable aesthetic randen 
The Krishnalila scenes here have remarkable originality 
and exhibit a simple charm of life, less regal, but more familiar 
and intimate. The images, reliefs and stele from Mandsaur,32 
Khilchipura, and Sondani in the western Malwa mark the 
last phase of the “Northern Gupta” flavour in art under the 
Aulikaras. The slender, somewhat elongated well-balanced 
figures of Yamuna, Profis, and mithunas on a torana 
post from Khilchipura ar: site works of the period. 
Other images, particularly se of Vishnu and Siva from 
Mandsaur and some stele from Sondani and Mandsaur, on 
the other hand exhibit ponderous, awesome forms. This 
feaivre is varticularly evident in the massive stela depicting 


iefs of the Deogarh temple 


Siva wit ganas. Besides Mandsaur, the Bagh Caves are 
also “oun mong the work of the Gupta times. These caves 
are mov or their paintings which.are now destroyed, but 
the ul s remain. For all practical purposes, Mandsaur 


maris the sad of Gupta art in this region. 
Vindhyaprishtha Region 

The Vindhyaprishtha region including Rikshvat comprising 
the central part of the Vindhyas north of Narmada came 
under the Guptas during Samudragupta or perhaps a little 
later by the end of the rule of Prithvishena 1. It was governed 
by the Maukhari chiefs till AD 486. This is indicated by the 
recently discovered Shankarpur plates of Harivarman which 
mention Budhagupta as his overlord.3 The Vindhyaprishtha 
region is clustered with later or post-Gupta monuments in 
which Nachna, Khoh,34 Bhumra, Pipariya, Lakhurabagh, 
Marhia, Sakor,35 besides Sindursi and Dithwara (Dist. Jabalpur) 
figure prominently. Khoh stands out as a significant site of 
Gupta art in this region. Though there is little of value at this 
site, the mukha-linga (fig. 14) that has survived is a classic 
example of the art of Kesh. Other mukha-lingas are known 
from Unchahara, Nachna, Khamaria, and Bhumra% in this 
region, but none surpasses the simple grace of the Khoh 
mukha-linga. 

Tigwa, Kunda, Bhumra, Pipariya, Marhia, Sakor, and 
Nand Chand represent the post-Gupta phase of the art of this 
region.37 Independent images are rarely found at these sites. 
Among those available are Ganga on a door-fragment from 
Tigowa, a Vishnu image and the small figures of Chakrapurusha 
and Gadadevi from Pipariya, Naga and Nagini images from 
Dithwara (Dist. Jabalpur), girija a Nrisimha from sees 
the Pratihari Saiva figures from Nand Chand and a 
Ardhanarisvara image in the Saugar University Museum eal 
the most remarkable examples. Tigowa and Nagod (Allaha N 
Museum No. 232) reliefs of river goddesses have a ai Y 
refined style recalling to mind the- similar relie ; = 
Besnagar. The Nrisimha (Sindursi) duplicates a ni 
from Ramtek and impresses as an example of the I: A 
élan in the region. The Pratihari figures from Nand Chan 


ter of the sixth century- 


iS Karivarada-Vishnu, Deogarh: First quar dies, Varanasi. 


Photo: Courtesy, American Institute of Indian Stu 
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are bold examples of the post-Gupta art. In the absence of 
epigraphic records, it is difficult to date them securely, but 
their post-Gupta date is not in doubt. These images besides 
the Ardhanarisvara image in the Saugar University mark the 
end of the Gupta continuum in the Vindhyaprishtha region. 
Dakshina Kosala (Chattisgaon) region in Madhya Pradesh 
also figures significantly in art history. But the chronology of 
the monuments here is far from settled. Some highly ornate 
pillars and doorways with exuberantly tasteful relief work 
are known from Tala® and Mallar. The latter side has 
offered some images also out of which the one representing 
Siva% seems to be late Gupta in date. The Sarabhapuriyas 
ruled here from the last quarter of the fifth century to about 
AD 6004! and have left many inscriptions, mostly land 
grants, which hardly offer any hint about art activity during 
their time. Like the work at Mundeshwari% (Dist. Ramgarh, 
Dist. Rohtas, Bihar) the monuments in this region of Madhya 
Pradesh seem to belong to the times of the Panduvamsis. 


To sum up, the Gupta art of Uttar Pradesh and Madhya 
Pradesh is an art of much refinement, expressing myths with 
which it created an ideal human form of marked grace and 
delicacy of expression, while intense symbolism of Gupta 
sculptures seems to transcend reality. 


14. Mukha-linga, Khoh. Middle of fifth century. Municipal Museum, 
Allahabad. Photo: Courtesy, American Institute of Indian Studies, 


Varanasi. 
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Y The Gupta Art of 
Utte: Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh 
Part II 
R. N. Misra 


The art relics of this region are remarkable for many reasons, the chief 
being their classicism despite the fact that art activity here started compa- 
ratively late and date from the last quarter of the fifth century to the 
mid-sixth century. As such the region, its localities and the relics known 
from them represent the inception and growth of the Gupta art here at 
a time when elsewhere the best of the classical phase was on the way to 
decline. In this region, on the contrary, it tended to become fairly pervasive 
as it grew at Khoh and Bhumra which are dated by records and at 
Sindursi, Kunda, Sakor, Marhia, Batura, Durecha, Nachna, and Pipariya 
which have afforded significant examples, though not dated by any inscrip- 
tion. Yet another remarkable point about art relics in these localities lies 
in their innovative iconographic format and their predominantly Saivite 
character which was quite in tune with the character of the eighteen forest 
kingdoms, some of which lay in this geographical belt of Central India. 
Altogether these characteristics once again mark the pre-eminence of the 
periphery over the centre, a characteristic so eminently seen in the entire 
gamut of the Gupta art. It also indicates a phase when work flourished 
under the provincial chiefs of the Parivrajaka and Uchchakalpa dynasties 
who first owed allegiance to the Guptas and later tended to become inde- 
pendent in the wake of dissolution of the Gupta empire. Of all the localities 
in the Vindhyaprishtha region, Khoh in particular is distinguished by the 
discovery of about eight inscriptions. Of these records, one refers to the 
temple of a goddess Pishthapuri, the other to the grant of an agrahara made 
over to a god; while the rest are intended to record other land grants. 
Reference in these inscriptions is made to Karttikeya and to Surya-Narayana 
also. Two of these inscriptions record salutations to Mahadeva (Siva) and 
one hails Vasudeva even as it refers to building of a temple for the goddess 
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Pishthapuri. The images recovered from Khoh and its hinterland 
only confirm the predominance of Saivism, quite in tune with 
the burgeoning rise of Saiva cults in a tribal belt of the forest 
kingdoms. In this, it clearly marks subtle transformations of 
local tribal cults into the Brahmanic mould, aided by 
establishments of the agraharas, “the settlements of the 
learned Brahmanas.” The copper plate inscription from 
Majhgaon similarly records a land grant even as it opens with 
a salutation to Mahadeva, while the epigraph from Bhumra is 
meant to demarcate the boundaries. 

The nature of this evidence clearly favours the pre- 
dominance of Saivism in this region, a fact borne out by 
the sculptures also. Khoh came into prominence around 
AD 475, the date of the Khoh copper plate grant of G.E. 156. 
lts Saivite associations are clear in that the copper plate 
inscription contains salutations to Mahadeva.! 

Among the early examples from Khoh, is a standing 
four-armed Siva image, decorated with different ornaments 
(fig. 1). The halo is not decorated but the appeal of this image 
lies in its iconography, specially its vanamala reaching up to 
the knees. The simple round halo sets this image apart from 


1. Harihara, Khoh (Dist. Satna). Second half of the fifth 
century. Tulsi Sangrahalaya, Ramban (Dist. Satna). Photo: 
Courtesy, American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi. 


= 1 3 eo cane a Nachna (Dist. Satna). Mid-fifth a he nie between Katni and Maihar. Second 
Be esy, American Institut i : e fifth century. Tulsi 
£ nstitute of Indian Studies, (Dist. Satna). Photo: RRE > go y Bomben 
Indian Studies, Varanasi. 4 nstitute o 
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na). Second half of the fifth century. Tulsi Sangrahalaya, Ramban 


. Siva (Gan adhara), Batura (Dist. Sat 
En n Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi. 


(Dist. Satna). Photo: Courtesy, America! 
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5. Ravana in disguise and Sita, Nachna (Dist. Sat 
pre. . Satna). Second half of i 
Be S Photo: Courtesy, School of Studer, ER aie 6. Hanuman with Rama and Lakshmana, Nachna (Dist. Satna). 


_ History, Culture and Archaeology, Jiwaji Universi A Second half of the fifth century. Photo: Courtes American Institut 
Bin: Jı University, Gwalior. of Indian Studies, Varanasi. O i eE se 
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ite ssa, Nachna (Dist. Satna). Second half of the 
fif ntury AD. National Museum, New Delhi, 
N . 76.222. Presented by Mrs Pupul Jayakar. 


8. Gandharva couple, Nachna-Kuthara (Dist. Satna). 
Second half of the fifth century. Photo: Courtesy, 
American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi. 


- Second half of the fifth century. Photo: Courtesy, American 


Nachna (Dist. Satna) 


andharva couple, : 
gc dies, Varanası. 


Institute of Indian Stu 
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10% s i 
10. Dancing gana, Nachna-Kuthara (Dist. Satna). Second half of 


11. Gana in Saka costume, Nachna-Kuthara (Dist. Satna). Second half 
the fifth century. Rajendra Udyan, Panna. Photo: Courtesy, American of the fifth century. Rajendra Udyan, Panna. Photo: Courtesy, 


Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi. American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi. 


Pe 


d F . z e 
AA. E et A Me ESE J. 


eine pe pot Satna) - Second half of the fifth century. 13. Kirttimukha, Pipariya (Dist. Satna). Early sixth century. Photo: 
R a el choo! 2 Studies in Ancient Indian History, Culture Courtesy, School of Studies in Ancient Indian History, Culture and 
‚and Archaeology, Jiwaji University, Gwalior. Archaeology, Jiwaji University, Gwalior. 
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the Tirthamkara (fig. 2) known from the Siddha Ki Pahari in 
Nachna in which the halo is decorated with foliage within 
concentric rings. In any case, iconographically the Khoh Siva 
ought to be considered in the class of the Harihara images for 
this would explain its hairstyle and crown, its beaded ornaments 
and the vanamala in particular. 

A Vishnu image (fig. 3) discovered somewhere 
Katni and Maihar but now in the T; 
Ramban (near Satna), marks s | 
same style. An elegantly ior iconographic scheme is 
encountered in an image of S: £. 4) from Batura (Dist. 
Satna). In it, four-armed Siva siis in lalítasana on a tiger skin 
with his upper left hand cs ig an extended lock of his 
jata as if ready to receive on a i 
from heaven. In its aesiheti: 
one of the most distingwis! 
Madhya Pradesh. 


between 
si Sangrahalaya of 
pirited version of the 


orugas turbulent descent 
tras image would rank as 
ms ot Siva in the art of 


Thess images from Khoh and its vicinity give us a fair 
idea ‘ne Khoh workshop of the late 5th century AD. 
ás a likely that the idiom that formed here, eventually 
iy “ha i some work at Bhumra later. 

Jaconia and Bhumra stand out as the centres of great 
smificanse in the Gupta art of this region of Central India. 
Nachne and the localities nearby have a diversity in terms of 


their chronology? but they are remarkable for the variety in 
their subjects of depiction. Some of the most exquisitely 


Dist. Satna). Early sixth century. Photo: 


14. Dvarapala, Bhumra, ( dian Studies, Varanasi. 


Courtesy, American Institute of In 


5. Vishnu, Bhumra (Dist. Satna). Early sixth century. > 
er Courtesy, American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi. 
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carved sculptures of the Jain Tirthamkaras (fig. 2) occur at 
Siddha Ki Pahari near Nachna imbibing in style the impact 
of Eastern Malwa. 

Among the surviving art relics at Nachna the narrative 
panels seem to represent the best of the local tradition. 
Drawn from the Ramayana, they depict the events after 
Rama’s exile from Ayodhya. For instance, these panels depict 
Ravana’s stealthy visit to Dandaka forest as a mendicant to 
entice Sita (fig. 5) and Hanuman in the Dandaka forest 
revealing his identity to Rama and seeking his intervention to 
help Sugriva against Vali (fig. 6). 

Nachna and its environs are a veritable storehouse in 
respect of the icons as well as the other subjects. Among 
these occur Natesa (fig. 7). A stela containing the figures of a 
Gandharva couple (fig. 8) from Nachna is inscribed with the 
name of Rudrachyuta who perhaps represents the donor.’ Yet 
another architectural piece from Nachna catches the silent 
melody of a veena in rhythm with cymbals which are being 
played by a Gandharva couple (fig. 9). 

The gana figures from Nachna stand out independently 
as a class (figs. 10, 11). 

In the Vindhyaprishtha region the pre-eminence of 
Nachna as a key site marking the evolution of the later phase 
of Gupta art cannot be doubted. Despite innovations in 
architectural compositions here, sculpture seems to take a 
precedence over architecture generally. Here, as elsewhere, 


atna). Early sixth century. Indian 


Courtesy, American Institute of Indian 
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the temples seem to depend heavily on sculptures and relief 
work for their aesthetic appeal. This is evident time and 
again in the meticulously carved doorways or in the heavy 
gavaksha (windows); in the bold figures of the Gandharva 
couples, nagas, ganas, pratiharas. The icons and reliefs of 
the divinities from Nachna and its environs stand out impres- 
sively as for instance figure 12. 

Nachna set a pace which soon overtook the region. A chain 
of sites, including Bhumra, Pipariya (Dist. Satna), Ferozepur 
(Dist. Raisen), Marhia, Dithwara, and Sindursi (Dist. Jabalp:ir) 
mark new developments. Among the sculptures from Pipar' ya 
is a pillar bearing a kirttimukha in relief (fig. 18) with fan: s, 
and hair flowing like foliage. 

The major relics of Bhumra are now in the collections of 
the Allahabad Municipal Museum and Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. Its idiom is partly linked with the artistic bs dition 


of Nachna even as its burgeoning forth fr the Pipariya 
workshop has been underscored.‘ Even ! mig): have 
exercised influence on Bhumra as seen ++. sure ! The 
most significant figure work at Bhumra rel: = to th. oliefs 
in the chandrasala arches such as figure | e ten ple of 
Bhumra was dedicated to Siva and that ex is the variety 
of gana figures (fig. 16). 

Among the sites in the Jabalpur disiric:, Sindursi has 


yielded a rock-cut figure of Nrisimha in the exact likeness of 
the Vakataka Nrisimha from Ramtek Hills.5 It may be 
tentatively dated in the last quarter of the fifth century. 


NOTES 

1. J. F. Fleet, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. 3 (reprinted, 
Varanasi, 1963), p. 100; for dating the sites of this region, cf. Michael W. 
Meister, “Darra and the Early Gupta Tradition,” Chhavi-2, ed., Anand 
Krishna (Varanasi, 1981), pp. 200-201; Joanna G. Williams, The Art of 
Gupta India (Princeton, 1982), pp. 114-124. 

2. The first phase of work at Nachna (Parvati temple) is assigned to the 
third quarter of the fifth century AD while doorways of a later temple are 
assigned to the 6th century AD. See Meister, “Darra and the Early Gupta 
Tradition,” p. 204. But Williams dates these relics at Nachna within 
a time span from c. AD 470-480 to c. AD 530-540. See Williams, The 
Art of Gupta India, pp. 105-114. 

3. I owe this reading to my colleague Dr A. K. Singh. 

4. Williams, The Art of Gupta India, pp. 120, 121-122. 

5. A. P. Jamkhedkar, “Vaisnavism in the Vakataka Times,” Vaisnavism in 
Indian Arts and Culture, ed., Ratan Parimoo et al (Delhi, 1987), 
pp. 339-340. The Ramtek image is dated between AD 425-435. 
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Gupta Art in 
castern India 


Frederick M. Asher 


Eastern India was probably the Gupta homeland, the only part of their realm 
where we have evidence of actual Gupta patronage of monuments. At 
Nalanda, abundant royal seals support the literary evidence indicating Gupta 
support for the establishment of this great monastery. While we can attribute 
no surviving building or image at Nalanda to Gupta patronage, many 
sculptures elsewhere in Eastern India can be dated to the time of their reign, if 
not directly to their patronage. Hardly a single Gupta period temple survives in 
Eastern India, although inscriptions indicate that once there were many.! Most 
of the known Eastern Indian images of the fourth and fifth centuries are 
scattered. They reveal varying styles, suggesting that many workshops were 
active. 

As much as at Mathura, early Gupta sculptures of Eastern India show a 
transition from the Kushana style. For example, several of the Jain bronzes 
from Chausa? recall the older style also revealing the characteristic Gupta 
finesse. Not distant in style but discovered further east is a finely sculptured 
life-size image of Parsvanatha (fig. 1).3 At Devangarh, three figures illustrating 
the Ekanamsa triad were found, with strong Kushana vestiges such as the 
head-dress of the Vasudeva image and hence many have dated them prior 
to the Gupta age.4 Controversial in other ways is the early Gupta seated Buddha 
at Bodhgaya,5 which some take to be an import from Mathura.° Each of these 
stone sculptures illustrates the impact of a long-standing tradition on the early 
Gupta art of Eastern India. The Bodhgaya image reveals the continuing artistic 
influence of Mathura into the early Gupta age, regardless of whether it is an 
i ivative sculpture. 
so ee en at econ though effaced, also suggests the strong 
: in Eastern India. A buff sandstone image found 
impact of Mathura on Gupta art m ee 
at Patna city (fig. 2) is again an early Gupta work. It presages another piece,“ a 
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more mature sculpture probably dating well into the fifth 
century, now also in the Patna Museum. The find-spot of this 
earlier, more elegant and gently attenuated figure was not 
recorded, although the buff sandstone, suggests that Patna 
may have been its provenance. 
None of these early Gupta sculptures is carved from the 
black or grey stone that quickly came to characterize Eastern 
Indian sculptures. Only by the mid-fifth century, artists began 
_ working in that stone. Especially important among these are 
reliefs from a Siva temple at Rajaona. Carvings on pillars from 
this site are now preserved in the Indian Museum,’ while 
others remain at Rajaona (fig. 8) and also there are two 
Ramayana reliefs revealing all the vitality one might expect 
from a painting. These are entirely different in spirit from 

- those at Nachna and Deogarh in Central India. Rather, they 
follow the compositional quality of the Krisnacarita sculptures 
of Patharghatta dating about the same time. Even single 
figures appear to break out of the static quality that stone 
might impart as in a figure of Narasimha (fig. 4.) from 
Shahkund, about ten kilometres south of Sultanganj.!! It is the 
best preserved of several Gupta sculptures at the site. 


3 Parsvanatha from Patna. Collecti i Kri 
EA on of Gopi Krishna 
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Although surviving Gupta stone sculptures from Eastern 
India are relatively few, stucco imagery adorning brick 
architecture was more common. Brick architecture was 
widely used, at Nalanda for example, in Bihar, the brick was 
adorned with stucco imagery, as on the Siva temple at Rajgir 
known as the Maniyar Math, whose fifth-century figures 
(fig. 5), now worn away, might be numbered among the finest 
Gupta sculptures anywhere. While one might suppose that 
earlier imports from Mathura!? would stimulate artists to 
follow the forms of that site, it is the Gupta art of Sarnath ‘5 
which these sculptures are most closely related. So, too, a 
subsequent sculptures of this area, particularly at Naland: 
Many other examples of stucco sculpture could be cited, su 
as the relief panels of Aphsad,!$ beautifully preserved at the 
time of their exposure about twenty years ago, bul toda 
revealing barely a trace of the original, suggesting thet the 
surviving stucco sculptures are but a very smsi numlor of 


those produced. In Bengal, brick architectui gens rally 
adorned with terracotta, that is brick sculpiv: exa -ples 
survive from the Gupta period proper, alth tta 
panels in great numbers remain from subse er aries 


2. Vishnu from Bihar 
S. V. Sohoni Collection. Photo: F. M. Asher, 


3. Pillar of Siva temple at Rajaona. Photo: F. M. Asher. 


(specific site unknown). Patna Museum, 
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larasimha at Shahkund, Bhagalpur District. 


1. M. Asher. 


) Vishnu of the Maniyar Math, Rajgir. 
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ourtesy, Archaeological Survey of India. 
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6. Stucco Bodhisattva M 
Photo: F. M. Asher. 
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anjusri from stupa at Nalanda, Site Number 3. 
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al, Gen ding Buddha from Bodhgaya. Collection of the Bodhgaya Mahan 
Photo: F. M. Asher. 
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when forms developed by Gupta artists continued to shape 
the style, as we see in the art of such places as Maharpur, 
Mainamati, and Mahastan./4 

In Eastern India, the foundation of Buddhist monasteries 
during the Gupta period served to draw artists for massive 
projects. Nalanda was the largest, and the focus of royal 
patronage. Seal impressions from the monastery of Site 
Number 1 dating from the time of N arasimhagupta (c. AD 
470-475) and Budhagupta (c. AD 475-505),15 provide a clue 
to the date of the establishment of this monastery.!6 While no 
sculptures that can be attributed to the Gupta period remain 
at the site, the brick architecture suggests the possibility 
that once it was adorned with stucco imagery, as at the base 
of the great stupa (fig. 6). 

Several figures at Bodhgaya indicate that images were 
dedicated there during the Gupta period. The sanctity of this 
site, where the Buddha achieved enlightenment, stimulated 
the establishment of monuments centuries before the Gupta 
age,!” although there is no evidence of royal patronage at 
Bodhgaya, neither on the grand scale of Nalanda nor even in 
the form of single images.!8 But several works there maybe 
attributed to the fifth century. Among these is a Buddha image 
(fig. 7) now in the compound of the Bodhgaya Mahant, which 
shows close affinity to the sculpture of Mathura. Other 


8. Head of Buddha image, now attached to later torso, Bodhgaya. 
Photo: F. M. Asher. 
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Bodhgaya sculptures, however, are carved in a fashion much 
more closely related to the Sarnath sculptures,!9 for example, 
a head (fig. 8), now attached to a later torso that might be 
taken for Sarnath, but for the black stone. Subsequent 
sculptures at Bodhgaya continue in this style; among these is a 
seventh-century Buddha image now flanking the doorway to 
the Mahabodhi temple.2 As often is the case among the 
Bodhgaya works, this figure is somewhat more heavy-set 
than images from Nalanda and sites along the Ganga. 

At several sites we encounter works that may be related 
those of Bodhgaya, for example, at Indapaigarh in Munger 
District. Here a Buddhist monastery probably was begin 
about the late sixth century. The site today remains 
unexcavated, but it has yielded at least eleven sculptures, 
among them fine standing and seated Buddha images (tig, ©) 


generally showing the pose that artists of Malanda had 
adopted, but with proportions more closely relatos to 1! ose of 
Bodhgaya imagery. It is possible that terra: "ia imogery 
adorned the brick architecture at this site. 

Further east was a monastery at Sultangar: y tra ~ of it 
remains, its partial excavation yielded th: ‘ous ‚netal 
standing Buddha image (see “Gupta Bs x . 4) 
today in Birmingham. A work of controversi»: ate, it is the 


largest known intact metal sculpture from India, although a 
recently discovered eighth-century metal Buddha image at 
Paharpur in the Rajshahi District of Bangladesh would have 
exceeded the size of the Sultanganj image were it intact. The 
superbly crafted Sultanganj image, whose stance and slender 
proportions recall Sarnath-Gupta forms, is often assigned a 


‚Buddha from Indapaigarh, Munger District. Jamui Museum. 


. Asher. 10. Vishnu anantasa 


Photo: F. M. Asher. 
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yi on Jahangira Rock, Sultanganj, Bhagalpur District. 


111 


11. Vishnu on Garuda (detail), Bhagalpur Museum. Photo: F. 


a Terracotta head of Varahi image. West Bengal St 
allery. Photo: F. M. Asher. 
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M. Asher. 


13. Surya from Deora, Bogra District, Bangladesh. Varendra Research 


ate Archaeological 
Museum, Rajshahi. Photo: F. M. Asher. 
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date as early as the fifth century, and as late as the early ninth, 
associating it with Pala images.” The seventh century seems 
most likely date, based not only on stylistic considerations, 
but also on a radiocarbon examination of material from the 
hollow-cast core of the image. Earlier stone works at Sultanganj 
include relief carvings (fig. 10) on the face of Jahangira Rock, 
“some of them dating to the fifth century. A short distance 
the east, is Bhagalpur, where several Gupta sculptures 
been found, for example, a Garuda image (fig. 11), 
ork of identical iconography is in the Indian Museum, 
cutta.24 Thus when the extensive monastery at Vikramsila, 
east, was commenced in the ninth century, artists 
ready in the area and had a long-standing tradition 
hich to draw. 
rt of Bengal plays a scant role in this discussion of 


zupta period survive, for example, several figures from Panna 
ig. 12) and a beautifully rendered Surya image from 
igarh,2> but stone works are extraordinarily rare. 
ry few known, at least one is imported, the 


to the late fifth-century Sarnath images.2 Also 
m light-coloured stone is a Vishnu from Bogra 
cquired by the Bangladesh National Museum, 
o the sixth century, this work bears sufficient 
eto a seventh-century Vishnu from Chaitanpur in 
strict,” for its Bengali origins to be certified. A 


carved from black stone, which a century 
idely used, for example, for two Surya 
sipur2 and the other from Deora (fig. 18). 
an increased use of stone by Bengali 
emained a favoured medium. 


Jagdishpur inscription of the Gupta year 128, 
nples, and the Baigram inscription of the same 
dowment for a temple of Govindasvamin. 

ad Sinha, Early Sculpture of Bihar (Patna, 
134 for the Chausa bronzes, in particular 
ana-Gupta transition style. 

ala, and Sadashiv Gorakshkar, Eastern 
| Kala Akademi, 1986). 

on of this sculpture see Frederick M. Asher, 
300 (Minneapolis, 1980), pp. 16-17, and 
e (New York, 1978), p. 56. 


kanamsa and Her Images,” Journal of 
pp. 241-243. 


India, pp. 29-30. 
(Princeton, 1982), 


11. Ibid., pp. 30-31, for a discussion of this figure and its context. 

12. The site has yielded an imported Kushana image inscribed as Mani 
Naga, now in the National Museum of India, accession number 49.151. 
A Gupta image of Lakulisa from Rajgir, now preserved in the Nalanda 
Museum, is carved from pink sandstone that was probably locally 
quarried and used in imitation of Mathura prototypes. z 

13. B. P. Sinha, “Representations of Ramayanic Scenes in an Old Temple 
Wall at Aphsad,” Journal of the Bihar Research Society, 54 (1968), 
216-218. 

14. Asher, Art of Eastern India, pp. 91-101. 

15. Hirananda Sastri, “Nalanda and its Epigraphic Material,” Memoirs 
of the Archaeological Survey of India, no. 66, pp. 28-29, 64-67. 

16. Its establishment in the later part of the fifth century is proba: ly 
corroborated by the fact that the early fifth-century Chinese pilg: in 
Fa-Xian cites the place only as the location of Sariputra’s birth | at 
notes no vihara there. N 

17. For the history of Bodhgaya, see Alexander Cunningham, Mahaboa i. 
or The Great Buddhist Temple Under the Bodhi Tree a! Buddha-Geya 
(reprinted, Varanasi: Indological Book House, n.d.). 


18. The site, however, has not been excavated, so perius the «+ ‘dence 
has not yet been exposed. 

19. Note that this should not be intended to im; fluer: from 
Sarnath to Eastern India. It is possible that Easter» is th source 
of this style, although it is more likely that const: a al landa 
drew artists who had worked at Sarnath. 

20. Asher, Art of Eastern India, plate 141. 

21. The site remains unexcavated. Cunningham, Ar: logica! Survey 
of India Reports, vol. 3, 1871-1872, pp. 162-168, «:sentially quotes 


Buchanan-Hamilton on Indapaigarh, and Beglar, Archaeological Survey 
of India Reports, vol. 8, 1872-1873, p. 120, indicates opposition to his 
exploration of the site. Since then apparently no one has explored it with 
care. 

22. For a summary of the controversy regarding the date of this figure 
see Asher, Art of Eastern India, pp. 56-58. See also Ray, Khandalavala, 
and Gorakshkar, Eastern Indian Bronzes. 

23. Asher, Art of Eastern India, p. 30. Earlier writers generally ascribed 
all the reliefs of Jahangira Rock to the Gupta period. 

24. R. D. Banerji, “Eastern Indian Sculpture of the Medieval Period”, 
(Delhi: Manager of Publications, 1933), Archaeological Survey of India, 
New Imperial Series, vol. 47, plate 48(a). 

25. Asher, Art of Eastern India, plate 41. 

26. A study of the stone from which Eastern Indian sculptures were 
carved is in progress. A preliminary report will appear in the Journal 
of Field Archaeology. 

27. Asher, Art of Eastern India, plate 104. 

28. Ibid., plate 105. 
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Sculniural Activity of the Gupta Period 
in Western India 
Mirpur Khas, Devnimori, Kanheri 


Sadashiv Gorakshkar 


Art-forms which grew around Buddhism and espoused its cause existed from 
circa 2nd century BC and have left indelible impressions by their characteristics 
which can be related to different dynastic periods in history such as Sunga, 
Satavahana, and Kushana. The classicism that permeated all schisms in art 
coincided with the rule of the imperial Guptas (c. AD 320-475) when 
art-forms while paraphrasing different influences, namely, the Graeco- 
Roman style of the Gandhara region and the more indigenous style at 
Mathura, manifested a certain “Indianness” which was to provide an incentive 
for subsequent styles and a measure for evaluation. 

An emergence during this period was the use of a new medium, namely, 
baked clay or terracotta in structural temples. The prolific outcome of the use 
of this new material is visible through the entire belt from Afghanistan to 
modern Bangladesh. At the two extremities, however, it seems to have been 
employed only for the construction of stupas set in with images of the Buddha 
and intricately carved bricks. This is true of several monuments in the Swat 
Valley as also in Bangladesh (Eastern Bengal), where imposing stupas at 
Paharpur, Mainamati, and Basu Bihar were erected. The new material was 
not only pliable, but could easily be moulded into intricate designs and the 
outcome is evident at such sites as Kahujo Daro (Mirpur Khas) in Sind, 
Devnimori in Gujarat, as well as Paharpur and Basu Bihar in Bangladesh. 

After its initial notice by Woodburn in 1894, Kahujo Daro (figs. 1, 2) 
remained dormant till Cousens extensively excavated it. Besides Mirpur Khas 
certain other stupa sites in a o common decorative patterns and yet 

ionificant observable differences. A 
thers 0 ae the stupas in Sind, the one at Devnimon a Gujarat, 
and those in East Bengal usually follow the Gandharan pattern of a square 
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terraced base supporting a spherical dome—the anda. 
Admittedly, it is difficult to pinpoint the dates of these 
monuments, at least of those in Western India since they 
have an admixture of both Gandhara-Kushana as well as 
the Madhyadesa-Gupta influences. The interaction of these 
art trends was set in motion, as is generally accepted, due to 
the contacts resulting from Samudragupta's invasions (c. AD 
830-370). The resulting development of cultural cross-currents 
was a natural corollary. Interestingly, the very presence of 
these influences has recently led to diametrically opposite 
views. One view maintains that the art at Mirpur Khas was 
“somewhat drier and more abstract than the work from 
Devnimori,” and hence, “unlikely to date from before the 
middle of the fifth century A.D.” (Harle). The other view, 
while emphasizing the similarity in several decorative motifs 
at Mirpur Khas and Devnimori has stated that “these parallels 


E are so striking that it is obvious that the bricks from 
A Devnimori cannot possibly date from the early 3rd century or 
= even the third quarter of the 4th century as the excavators 


would have us believe, but that they are several centuries 
f later.” (Van Lohuizen-de-Leeuw). 
The total number of antiquities from four stupa sites in 
ER Sind, now housed in the Prince of Wales Museum, is 
É approximately 418 and only about 15% of these are images. 
: One of these sites, namely, the Kahujo Daro stupa has yielded 
large slabs with Buddha images, all in dhyana-mudra seated 
in bhadrasana. All the images are in high relief. The Prince 
of Wales Museum has five of these in its collection. 

From Thul Mir Rukan were found smaller square bricks 
with images of the Buddha seated in pralambapada on a 
chowki. The configuration of the “seated Buddha” bricks 
from. Mir Rukan, especially the beaded vertical bars 
upporting a crossbar over which the halo with a beaded 
r is placed are evidently borrowed from Gupta 
types and indicate a date not earlier than the sixth 
ury. Yet, quite different from this style are the two 
the one showing the Buddha’s birth and the other of 
a in his harem. Both these show a distinct borrowing 
dharan mannerism and an interesting attempt by a 
ler to imitate relief work. 
anjo Dhado, on the other hand, has yielded still 
es and the only noteworthy Gandharan 
in the figures seated in pralambapada. 
Coiffure shows more of the Parthian style 
a-Gandhara. 
ive bricks from both these sites as also 
their proximity to Mirpur Khas and 

to that of Mirpur Khas which, as 
; itself controversial. 
ensive coverage of the architectural 
Khas stupa, but from whatever is 
ith the brick temple at Bhitargaon 


jane and was gradually being 
ness reflecting on the inherent 


Gandharan form with its emphasis on anatomy and details of 
drapery was rejected for a more suitable form and the use of 
natural forms such as patravalli or meandering leaf patterns, 
rosettes and floral designs, as against highly geometrical 
architectural forms predominant in the Gandharan formula. 
Nevertheless, in the proximate wake of this new 
emergence, a hesitant synthesis of both the old and new 
trends is visible even at Mirpur Khas. 
We will enumerate a few of these features to understand 
this phenomenon: 
1. Unlike the full and flabby Gupta images, the 
Mirpur Khas Buddha images are thin, and more 
Gandharan in type; 
2. The noses, especially, are acquiline and quite in 
contrast to their introverted half-closed eyes; 
3. The samghati is plain with indications of folds only 


between the hands and the body; in oilı=: cases the 
folds are shown more in a chevron patie. The only 
comparison could be of the inscribe: Uipamiara 
image from Mathura which Joanna Wii) sis date. to 
c. AD 395-405. 

4. The mode of wearing the antariya © skin to che 
Sarnath type. Here, too, the feet are lei! :::cover«« in 
keeping with the Indian tradition. In the Gandharan 


region these were essentially covered. This is perhaps 
why the practice of covering the feet when seated 
still continues in the Islamic countries of that region. 
5. The artist does not seem to be fully conversant with 
the ushnisha. He either does the wavy pattern or the 
snail-shell curls are marked by a circular stencil to 
imitate round curls. 
6. The halo is of two types. In one there is a band of 
alternating rosettes and lotuses, while in the other 
there is a meandering leaf pattern. In both cases the 
outer edge is of serrated spikes, typically Gandharan 
in character. The halo of a Gupta image invariably 
has a scalloped edge. 
7. The Buddha images are seated on either single or 
double inverted lotus pedestals. The decorative spread 
of the samghati is typically Gupta in form. In two 
images the lotuses are in an unconventional tree 
form, more Gandharan than Gupta. In one image, 
however, the Buddha is seated on a low stool which is 
characteristically Gandharan. 
8. The Kubera images reflect Gupta trends in form 
and spirit and remind one of such images from 
Mathura. The type of arched chest band that is seen 
in these images originates in the Gupta period and is 
never seen in any Gandharan images. 
9. Nevertheless, the architecture of the stupa borrows 
heavily its form and several details from its Gandharan 
proximates such as those at Jaulian and Takht-i-Bahi. 
Among the various designs, the olive pattern is 
distinctly Gandharan. 

A comparison of such borrowings becomes necessary to deter- 

mine the possible date of the stupa. But before attempting 

this assessment, it may be relevant to examine two more 


monuments in Western India. 

The only other brick stupa in this region which has yielded 
similar material is that at Devnimori (fig. 3) EN was 
excavated by the M. S. University of Baroda, and prompts a 
comparison with Mirpur Khas. Several decorative features 
seem to be common. As many as twelve large images of the 
Buddha were unearthed, of which eight were found inside 
the Mahastupa, a rather uncommon feature. The stupa also 


yielded two reliquaries, one at the base of the stupa and the 
other, an inscribed one, neare 


S, i the top. The eight images 
were placed at a level simil; ss i 


| ; rnal base and almost 
thirty-five brick courses aisce ih: er casket, while one 
image was placed above e t. 

The noteworthy featur» 'oynimorl are: 


1. That as many as nine iunages were found inside the 


stupa. All images are of the Buddha seated in 

dhiyana-mudra, & i. 

2. Four images have the samghati drawn only over ; a F 
the St shoulder. The folds of the samghati are E o 
sc} ati cally treated as seen in the Mathura images 1. Devotee (detail). Terracotta panel from the Kahujo Dara Stupa 

of 3 period. (Mirpur Khas), c. AD 400. 31.5 x 72 cm. Prince of Wales Museum, 

3. %2 halo is conspicuous by its absence. Bombay, 

4. > face is broad as in the Gupta period and the 

feaiuves are closer to Gupta sculpture than those of 

Mirpur Khas. 


5. Two of the images display a wavy pattern of the 
hair as in the Gandharan style. 
6. Unlike the Mirpur Khas images, there is no 
decorative spread of the samghati over the lotus seat. 
7. Some of the bricks are decorated with purna-kalasa 
or the vase with foliage—a distinctly Gupta period 
feature. 
8. The kirtimukha is more Indianised than that at 
Mirpur Khas. 
9. The inscription on the casket gives a date of 127 in 
the Kathika era. This era has been variously equated 
with the Abhira era as well as with the Saka era. 
If we accept the first era, the date is AD 375. 
Whereas, in the second era it would be AD 205. 
Sircar, who has argued for the latter era, realizes 
that from the point of view of art history the images 
cannot be placed in the third century and hence 
suggests the date to be that of the commencement 
of construction. x 
At the outset it is necessary to consider the problem raised 
by the date on the casket. The Gupta features of the images 
and various decorative panels preclude the date AD 205 but 
even c. AD 375 would be too early a date. The 
rule out the possibility of a subsequent renovation. De ay 
possibility then that remains is of an earlier and av i : 
reliquary being enshrined in a stupa which was constructe 
around the middle of the fifth century AD. This Su nes 
plausible considering the fact that the reliquary ` nn 
at the top of the dome and not at the base. But enih 
enigma of placing images inside the stupa remains unso de 
At Sopara, near Bombay, where the stupa was so A 
a casket containing eight metal images of Tathagata Bu 


i ‘ahujo Daro 
. Buddha in dhyana-mudra. Terracotta panel from the Kahujo I 
a (Mirpur Khas), c. AD 400. 47 x 61 cm. Prince of Wales Museum, 


Bombay. 
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and Maitreya was placed inside. At Devnimori, the eight 
images, all of the Buddha, are placed almost at the external 
plinth level. More so, they are placed in an unplanned format. 

We are inclined to consider here yet another stupa, but 
of stone and not bricks, that was erected at Kanheri, also near 
Bombay, to enshrine a “tooth” relic. This stupa was dedicated 
in the 245th year of the “augmenting rule of the Traikutakas” 
which links it with the Abhira era and we get a date of 
c. AD 493. 

The linkage with Devnimori and Mirpur Khas is available 
in the Kanheri inscription. The stupa is a donation of a 
patron who hails from Kanaka in the Sindhu Vishaya that is, 
Sind, and hence connects it to the Buddhist establishments in 
Sind. The donor refers to the Buddha as Samyak-sambuddha, 
an epithet which also appears in the Devnimori inscription. 

We have, in an earlier article on Sopara, referred to 
the epithet Samyak-sambuddha being mentioned in the 
Dighanikaya to denote the Tathagata or the six Buddhas 
preceding Sakyamuni. This is basically a Theravada concept 
and since the main chaitya cave at Kanheri is the gift of the 


-mudra. Terracotta panel from the Devnimori 
Department of Archaeology, M. S. University, 
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Bhadrayaniyas, it is possible that the donor from Sind chose 
Kanheri for making his gift. 

Another interesting reference in the Kanheri inscription is 
that to Arya Vajrapani along with Yakshas Manibhadra, 
Purnabhadra, and Panchika. This is.clearly a reference to 
Yaksha Vajrapani who prominently appears as accompanying 
the Buddha in Gandharan art. The Manjusrimulakalpa and 
the Mahamayuri mention that he belonged to Rajagriha. The 
Rudrayanavadana of the Divyavadana mentions merchants 
from Rajagriha frequenting Roruka (modern Rohri in Pakistan). 
The followers of Buddhism in Sind seem to have derived 
from the Gandharan region their philosophy as well as th ir 
art. The donor at Kanheri naturally refers to Vajrapa ii, 
Today, the stupa “constructed of dressed stones” does rot 
exist any more but on the southern ridge at Kanheri is a 


dilapidated stone stupa with carved friezes. where at the 
base are figures of Atlantes supporting stup:. The 
carving in high relief has traces of Gandha»» ‘nfluc <e. 
What then is the possible sequence v tes those 
stupas? Our observations, as mentioned « les. us to 
presume that the Devnimori stupa does prece the 
Mirpur Khgs. The Mirpur Khas style, tho: adop!: e the 
newly emerging Gupta sensitivity, still ha my Hovering 


Gandharan features. On the other hand, a: ¿evnimori the 
distancing from Gandharan types is apparent. This precludes 
a late fourth century date for Devnimori. A date around 
mid-fifth century seems more reasonable. As regards Mirpur 
Khas, we are inclined to agree with Cousens on a date around 
AD 400. This, to us, seems a likely proposition. 
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The Vakataka Area 
ind Gupta Sculpture 


A. P. Jamkhedkar 


Rosenfield has described the unique quality of Gupta sculpture in the 
following words, “The bodies have an extraordinary quality of weightlessness 
and equipuse, mainly because their plain surfaces allow the various parts 
of the body to blend freely one into the other. The faces, although 
damaged, preserve a benign expression, the eyes cast downwards as though 
in introspection—a flawless spiritual state untouched by egotism, passion, 
delusion, anxiety, or doubt, just as the body itself is unmarred by the 
blemishes and imperfections of an ordinary mortal.” But Havell, while 
accepting these distinctive characteristics of Gupta art, does not think 
that the sculpture of Ajanta meets this description, which though in some way 
has a reason to be included within the ambit of Gupta India. According to 
him, the Buddha figures at Ajanta are uninspired and lumpy, the Nagaraja and 
his queen, though attractive figures, are somewhat lifeless; the only exception 
being the flying Vidyadharas showing the (Ajanta) sculptural style at its best! 
The Vakataka art is no more restricted to Ajanta and Ghatotkacha, which 
were creations of the artists patronized by the last known famous king 
of the Vatsagulma branch of that dynasty, namely, Harisena—a large 
number of habitation sites, some of them with temple remains, a group 
of structural, dry masonry temples at Ramtek and more than this, a large 
number of sculptures have been reported discovered from Eastern Vidarbha, 
where the senior branch of the Vakatakas ruled from Nandivardhana. It would 
be worthwhile to study Vakataka sculpture keeping in mind their political 
history. 
igi o back at least by seventy years as 
The origins of the Vaan e Ben I, (AD 270-330) son of 
compared to the Gupta dynasty. 2 Be fe 
Vindhyasakli (c. AD 950-270), who was the a prominen a g sa 
family established his independence by performing tour asvamedha sacriices 
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and building an empire. This, according to tradition, was 
divided among his four sons, only two of whom are known to 
recorded history and ruled from Nandivardhana and 
Vatsagulma. 

It was the last better-known king of the Vatsagulma 
(Washim in Akola District of Berar) branch, Harisena 
(c. AD 475-500) whose courtiers and feudatories were 
responsible for the Mahayana caves at Ajanta and the cave 
at Ghatotkacha. These have provided a sizeable art historical 
material for scholars of Indian art. The other kings of 
“this branch, which ruled Berar for about a hundred and 
seventy-five years are known from their epigraphs, for 
example, Vindhyasakti II (c. AD 355-400) and Devasena 
(c. AD 450-475), but hardly known for offering patronage 
to any artistic activity. It was during the reign of only the 
last mentioned king, Harisena, that the dynasty must have 
been at its height. During his reign in the last quarter of 
the 5th century AD, the Vakatakas seem to have held 
sway over a vast region covering Malwa in the north and 
Northern Karnataka (Kuntala) in the south, Andhra 
Pradesh in the east and South Gujarat, as well as Konkan 
in the west. 

The kings of the Nandivardhana (Nagarthan, in Ramtek 
Tahsil of Nagpur District) branch are better-known because 
of their matrimonial relations with royal families, such as the 


late 4th century AD. Stone. Photo: Courtesy, 
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Bharasivas and the Guptas and also from records and copper 
plate inscriptions. Inscriptions, except those of Damddarasena, 
a brother of Pravarasena II (c. AD 420-452), and his son 
Narendrasena (c. AD 452-470), of every king are known, 
Amongst all these kings, Pravarasena II was perhaps the 
most powerful. From his inscriptions he seems to have 
ruled over the present districts of Balaghats, Drug, Seoni, 
Chindwada, and Baitul of the present day Madhya Pradesh, 
and also perhaps some parts of Berar and Marathwada. 


His son Narendrasena (c. AD 450-470) does not seen: to 
have been less powerful, as he is claimed to have the lords of 
Chattisgadh (Kosala), Baghelkand (Mahala), and Malw: as 
his feudatories. 

From the above account it should be clear that even 
though the regions of Vidarbha (eastern and western) ad 
Marathwada formed the core of the kingdom of tie two 
Vakataka families, their influence was felt exvally i» all the 
surrounding areas and these overlapped w> area: where 
Gupta influence was also known to have s > 

It was therefore very strange that no art | ica! ~ mains 
associated with the Vakatakas, except the jan, were 
known till some two decades ago. Exploratic: ‘exe: vations 
by the Nagpur University and the State parts. ent of 
Archaeology have brought to light severzi sites. with 


architectural and sculptural remains of the Vakataka period. 


Central Museum, Nagpur. 
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Mandhal, Nandipur, Nagardhan (all in District Nagpur), Nagra 
(District Bhandara), Mulchera (District Gadchiroli), Bhandak 
(District Chandrapur), Paunar (District Wardha), Patur (District 
Akola), and Ramtek (District Nagpur) Ante some of the 
prominent Vakataka sites which have yielded significant art 
historical remains. 

Most noteworthy, perl 
Mandhal (Taluka Kuhi 
distance of 75 kilometres from: N 
discovery of four sculpt: 
out excavations which 
temples, three sets of : kings, and 
about a score of scuipti: erick tery brought to 
light, are probably the estiesi of their type in Vidarbha and 
so are the sculptures which | interred below the 
floor level of the big temple. The ures which represent 
different Puranic gods are important because they are 
“ost specimens from Maharashtra. The images include 


laps among all these sites, is that at 
isi Nagour) situated at a 
woe. After an accidental 
‘iar University carried 


lex of brick 


«Her + forms of Siva, demigods in his retinue (ganas), 
Ihr» omorphic representations of the weapons and attributes 

V . Parvati in penance, Durga, Brahma, Nagasena, and 
sn’. «uimself. These sculptures are executed in greyish 

t vows: sandstone locally available and are remarkable because 
f their stylistic characteristics. Their dress, ornaments as 


also some of their physical features very clearly reveal their 
affinity to contemporary Gupta sculpture, and that was one 
of the reasons why an excavation was taken up at the site. 
They have their own peculiarities iconographically, as also 
stylistically. Even major divinities like Visnu and Siva are 
modelled as dwarfs and the treatment of the face is different. 


- The figure of a gana (fig. 1) is a good example of this early 


Vakataka School of sculpture. The gana is standing with his 
right foot firm and left slightly bent at the knee. Both his 
upper hands are broken; in his lower right hand he holds a 
sword and the left is akimbo and holds an indistinct object. 
This plump gana has a roundish face with round cheeks, 
prominent eyes, and lips which convey a faint smile. The rope- 
like twisted waistband and the close-fitting lower garment 
(nivasana) marked with horizontal streaks in relief show 
acquaintance with the sculptural idioms of Gupta artists. 
Wristlets, jewelled earrings, and a necklace are the only 
ornaments the figure wears. The curly hair, characteristically 
in the Gupta manner, is parted in the middle, and arranged 
in rows of ringlets below the ear and on the back, over the 
nape, below the shoulders (fig. 2). All these are the conventions 
of coiffures and ornamentation observed in Gupta sculpture. 

The antiquities from Ramtek have a place of their own in 
the Vakataka School of art. On the hill itself, six stone 
temples and sculptures associated with them have been brought 
to light. If the sculptures from Mandhal, because of their 
early features, can be dated to the late 4th century AD, there 
is clear evidence to show that those from Ramtek were the 
result of the patronage of Prabhavatigupta and Pravarasena II, 
and thus belonged to the first half of the 5th century AD. 
Not far from Ramtek is a hamlet called Hamlapuri, where 
three Buddhist bronzes were discovered, of which two are ın 
the local Deccan style and one in the typical Gupta style of 
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Mathura. The latter, 57 cm. high, (fig. 3) represents a Buddha 
standing as though in the act of moving forward and granting 
protection to his devotees. The Buddha has the characteristic 
marks, such as the protuberance on the head (usnisa), the curl 
of hair between the brows (urna), and distended ear lobes. 
His eyes are half closed as though in introspection, while the 
face expresses the peace experienced by him. The oval face 
with a straight nose, eyebrows, typical lips and the visible 
portion of the eye follow the Gupta conventions of modelling 
the face, and also the drapery which consists of a lower 
garment and a chaddar covering both the shoulders, with 


3. Buddha. Hamlapuri, Gupta style, late 4th century AD. Bronze. 
Photo: Sadashiv Gorakshkar. 
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one end of it held in the left hand. The arrangement of even 
ihe thick robe reveals the outline of the body and the 
delineation of the folds reveals affinity to sculptures with 
similar figures from Mathura of the 5th century AD. In fact, 
this bronze has an exact counterpart in the one found at 
Dhanesar Khera (Uttar Pradesh) at present exhibited in the 
Nelson Gallery of the Atkins Museum at Kansas in the USA 
(see “Gupta Bronzes,” note 1). The bronze from Ramtek is 
probably an import into Vidarbha, but is a clear proof of the 
link between that region and the Gangetic Valley. 

The other bronze (fig. 4) is comparatively smaller (25.5 cm. 
high); and represents the Buddha as executed in a typical 
Deccan style. Buddha is here shown standing in an erect 
posture (samapada sthana) with his hands similarly disposed; 
the left in the act of collecting the end of the sanghati and the 
other granting protection. The chaddar, however, is worn in 
“open clad” fashion in which the right shoulder remains 
uncovered. The close-fitting garment has no folds except at 
the lower end where the semicircle formed by it rises in a 
single thick fold over the wnist of the left hand. Such a mode 
is not unknown in Gupta artistry. The somewhat squarish 
face, though with a faint smile, is markedly different from 
the earlier bronze in the rendering of the eyes, nose, and lips. 

A mention must be made in this connection of the hoard 
of bronzes (figs. 5,6, and see jacket cover illustration of 
bronze Buddha) found at Phophnar in Nimar District of 
Madhya Pradesh. This region on the northern bank of the 
Narmada probably formed part of the Vakataka empire and 
on stylistic considerations can be said to be a product of the 
Vakataka School of art. Though all the bronzes in this 
collection cannot be regarded as being of uniform quality, 
some of them may be said to have an affinity with earlier 
bronzes because of certain conventions. Many of the Buddha 
figures are of the “open clad” type and the delineation of 
folds is different from the conventional Gupta renderings. 
One example from the hoard clearly shows some Gupta 
characteristics side by side with the local features (fig. 5). 
The figure of the Buddha is slightly different from those of 
Sarnath, but the face and head have a marked resemblance 
to the Sarnath type. The way the usnisa, urna, eyebrows, 
eyes, nose, and lips have been rendered shows acquaintance 
with conventions of Gupta sculpture. Mention must also be 
made of a torso of a standing Buddha (fig. 7) from Paunar in 
Wardha District. This stone figure of life-size belongs to that 
class of images which can be said to be typical of the Mathura 
Buddha type. The absence of the head of the figure has 
restricted any study thereof. Both the shoulders of the figure 
are shown covered, the hand granting protection is now 
mutilated, but the left hand is intact and is in the Mathura 
fashion. The diaphanous garment is marked with stringlike 
folds which descend from the neck in a row of crescents to 
just below the knees. The lower end of the sanghati makes a 
prominent loop-like fold at the end along with the hem held 
in the left hand, All these features very clearly show the 
influence derived from the Mathura atelier of Gupta sculpture. 

Mention must be made of two figures of ascetics in stone, 
one from Patur and the other from Nagardhan. The one from 
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4. Buddha. Hamlapuri, Deccan style, late 4th century AD. Bronze. 


Photo: Courtesy, 
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Central Museum, Nagpur. 


5 - AD. Bronze. National Museum, 
Bud T ati Museum, 6. Buddha. Phophnar, 5th 6th century AD. B N al M 
0 dha. Phophnar, 5th-6th century AD. Bronze. National Mus SEN, 
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Patur is that of Parvati in penance, clad in a lower garment 
and with a sash around her waist (fig. 8). Her right hand 
displaying a rosary is held in abhaya and the left is holding a 
water gourd at waist level. The loop of the band, falling in 
front, is a typical feature to be noted in Western Indian 
sculpture and the figure as a whole with the details of the 
face, evinces greater affinity to the “open clad” Buddha from 
Ramtek. 

The other image is of a seated figure of a Saiva ascetic 
from Nagardhan (fig. 9) ancient Nandivardhana, the capital 
of the Vakatakas. The ascetic is seated in padmasana, holding 
a manuscript in his left hand. The right hand which is now 
mutilated, must have been in the gesture of exposition 
(vyakhyana mudra). He wears a lower garment which partly 
covers his thighs and a narrow upper garment. He also wears 
a necklace of round beads interspersed with faceted ones, 
heavy rings, and has a mass of curly hair. The hair is gathered 
with a crest jewel. The round face bears some resemblance 
to the gana from Mandhal. The folds in the garments are 
shown with thin lines. Because of the typical curly hair which 
fallsin a heavy cascade on the side of the head, the rendering 
of the garments and the facial features, this image can be 
dated (c. AD 400). This typical mixture of the grotesque 
and the beautiful, has given this image a unique flavour. 

The areas around Nagardhan, the site of the capital of the 


nar. Stone. Photo: Courtesy, Central Museum, Nagpur, 
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Vakatakas is strewn with architectural remains and sculptures. 
One such site is Mansar from where, a splendid image of Siva 
(fig. 10) as a dwarf, gana, was discovered. It can be said to be 
somewhat in the tradition of the Mandhal images. The gana 
is four-armed, holding flowers and a rosary in his right hands 
and is adorned with other attributes such as anklets in the 
form of serpents as well as a jata-mukuta (head-dress) 
decorated with jewels, a skull, and a crescent. The image js 
seated in a royal fashion with his lower left hand place: on 
his raised knee, as he reclines against a bolster and with his 


crowned head slightly tilted. This image can be comp: ed 
with the dvarapala of Cave 19 of Ajanta (fig. 11) to the ı «ht 
of the chaitya arch and stylistically has a marked resembl: ice 
with regard to its matted hair falling in a cascade of ring ets 
to the right side of the face. Other resemblances are cleurly 
evident with regard to the bodies of the two images 

In our survey we are including a small fem) «e toro from 
Nanpur, in the vicinity of Nagardhan (fig. . Frem the 
posture and head-dress it appears to be a ' + © Durga. 
The somewhat round face is marked with bu: ey: sharp 
nose with flared nostrils, and a thick lower | 1 ids of 
the eyelids are unnaturally extended in the ction of the 
ears. With the horn-like hair-do and the r “mg of the 
eyes, this figure seems to be influenced by the images of the 


Kushana-Gupta transition period. 


8. Parvati in 
Central Museum, Nagpur. 


penance. Patur, 5th century AD. Stone. Photo: Courtesy, 
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9. Saiva ascetic. Nagardhan, c. AD 400. Stone. 
Photo: Courtesy, Central Museum, Nagpur. 


10. Siva-gana. Mansar, 5th century AD. Stone. 
National Museum, New Delhi, Acc. No. L-77/2. 


11. Dvarapala. Ajanta, Cave 19, c. AD 462-480. Stone. 
Photo: Courtesy, American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi. 


12. Female torso. Nanpur, c. AD 350. Stone. Photo: Courtesy, Central 
Museum, Nagpur. 
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IR After Ramtek, perhaps the most important centre for 
Vakataka sculpture is Paunar in W ardha District, where the 
Vakataka art flowered in a different way. Many sculptures 
found here are narrative scenes, depicting themes from the 
Harivamsa and the Ramayana. It can very well be made out 
that a temple must have been erected here in late 5th 
century, similar to the one at Deogarh in Uttar Pradesh. 
Sculptures depicting the Krishnalilas can be said to be unique 
in the Deccan. Perhaps the best is the inscribed image of 
Ganga (fig. 13). The life-sized figure is shown standing in 
abhanga on a makara (crocodile). Though the image is 
damaged, whatever remains, is a dream realized in stone, «! a 
master sculptor. The figure of a slender female form with in 
oval face, downcast eyes, and slender arms is truly a render ng 


in stone of the verses of Kalidasa. The wig-like configurat.on 


with ringlets, a pearl necklace, a garland wiih the lower 
garment held together with a girdle, along wi; the -ipple- 
like folds which run over the contours of the bo«'- has y vallels 
in the Gupta art of Eastern India. 

The above survey shows that though thes tur: art of 
the Vakatakas of Vidarbha had its own stylis: atur- with 
regard to the modelling of the human fig. and ertain 
other characteristics, nevertheless, distincti, vidat are 
mannerisms and sculptural conventions of Gupta art 
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sagh and Ajanta 


Karl Khandalavala 


The Bagh Caves in Malwa, north of the Narmada river, belonging to the late 
4th and early 5th century AD are of prime importance in any account of mural 
painting during the Gupta age. They are the earlier of the two monastic sites 
where murals attributable to the influence of Gupta period ideals adorned the 
walls of cave-dwellings and rock-cut cathedral halls. The other site is, of course, 
none other than the world famous cave complex of the Ajanta gorge in 
Maharashtra. 

Though several writers have sought to suggest that the Bagh Caves are 
contemporary with the late 5th-century caves of Ajanta or even a little 
later!, the inscriptional evidence available with regard to the Bagh Caves 
leaves no room for the acceptance of this theory. Moreover, even on stylistic 
grounds, namely, an analysis of the sculpture and wall-paintings themselves of 
the Bagh Caves, it is evident that the murals of Bagh are several decades earlier 
than the earliest murals of the Mahayana Caves of Ajanta, such as, those of 
Cave 16, a donation of the minister of the Vakataka king Harisena (c. AD 
470-505), which could not have been commenced earlier than c. AD 480. 

The evidence with regard to the date of the Bagh Caves consists of two 
copper plate inscriptions of Maharaja Subandhu which are known as the Bagh 
and Barwani inscriptions, respectively. While the Bagh plate mentions, 
amongst other benefactions, the repairing of broken and rent portions of the 
vihara, which is significantly described therein as Kalayana (“the abode 
of art”), its date is lost because of damage to the plate. However, the Barwani 
plate bears a date, namely, of the year 167. Though the era of the said date 
is not specified in the inscription, there can be little doubt that the date 
belongs to the Kalachuri-Chedi era. This is quite evident as indicated by 
that great epigraphist, the late Dr V. V. Mirashi? who has pointed out that 
the Bagh inscriptions are identical in every respect, namely, characters, 


phraseology and even the royal sign manual, with the 
inscriptions of the Khandesh kings which are accepted by all 
noted epigraphists as dated in the Kalachuri-Chedi era. 
Hence, the Barwani plates belong to the year 250 + 167 = AD 
417, which must also be approximately the date of the 
undated Bagh plate. Accordingly there can be no dispute that 
Maharaja Subandhu mentioned in these plates, was ruling in 
the early 5th century AD. Efforts to date the Barwani plate in 
the Gupta era, namely, 320 + 167 = AD 487 are either 
misconceived or intended to support an unsustainable theory, 
namely, that Subandhu ruled in the last quarter of the 5th 
century AD and playing the role of a villain usurped the 
Vakataka kingdom of Harisena after his death.3 Good fiction, 
but not history being falsified by the Dasakumaracharita. 

Having regard to the statement in the Bagh plate that the 
benefaction therein included repairs to the damaged portion 
of the vihara called the “the abode of art”, it is reasonable to 
conclude, as done by most historians, that this Bagh Cave 
referred to as the abode of art”, must have been completed at 
the latest in the last decade of the 4th century AD and that in 
the course of about twenty-five years or thereabouts, suffered 
some damage which required to be repaired. This damage 
may have been due to the nature of the rock at Bagh. 

The pomted reference to the cave as “the abode of art” 
clearly suggests that the reference is not only to architectural 
excellence and sculpture, but also to murals. In that event the 
murals were certainly completed at the latest in the early 5th 
century AD prior to AD 417. Though the Bagh plate was 
found in Cave 2, it cannot definitely be concluded that Cave 2 
is referred to in the inscription as “the abode of art”. But 
even assuming that the reference is not to Cave 2, nevertheless, 
it is clear that there could not be a difference of more than a 

decade or so, between the various caves at Bagh including all 
: the murals therein. 
_ This conclusion receives support from the stylistic features 
of the murals at Bagh, as seen in figs. 1, 2, as also from the 
sculptures to be seen at the Bagh Caves, which though of the 
Buddhist faith clearly appear to be contemporary with the 
manical sculptures of Udaygiri which we know belong to 
‘beginning of the 5th century AD. While there can be 
ying the date of the Bagh Caves as circa AD 390-417, 
well established epigraphical considerations, it is of 


great viharas of Ajanta was planned, its 
doubt an experienced Buddhist navakarmika, 
y ell aware of the Bagh Caves and planned 
closely on the plan of Bagh Cave 2 with exactly 
e entrance; same form of entrance; twenty 
/0 pillars at the entrance of the rectangular 
same squarish formation for the inner 
angement of cells was the same as at 
iderations of space led to nineteen 
"as against twenty cells in Cave 2 
Y likelihood the descendants of the 
s of agh, along with the descendants 
‘of sites such as Kanheri, Nasik, Karla, 
em Indian Buddhist cave-dwellings 


primitive quality in its draugh 
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assing interest to note that when Cave 16 the ` 


1. The Bodhisattva Padmapani, 
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and chaityas, were recruited for work at Ajanta. It must never 
be forgotten that hereditary skills die hard in artisan families 
in India. Significantly Cave 17 followed the plan of Cave 16, 
but in both viharas the four large pillars in the centre of 
the hall of Cave 2 at Bagh were eliminated, may be they 
had a practical purpose due to the nature of the rock byt 
otherwise were an obstruction in a vihara meant to be purely 
utilitarian, for both residence and prayer. 

It is not the other way about, namely, that Cave 2 at Bagh 
was fashioned in imitation of Ajanta Caves 16 and 17 and by 
workmen from Ajanta, a theory put forward by Dr W. Spir x,4 
which is conclusively falsified by the inscriptional evide ce 
of the year AD 417 at Bagh. 

Incidentally, the theory that the artisans who created Ca: es 
16 and 17 under the Buddhist navakarmikas were novices 


at rock-cut cave architecture and sculpture is unienable 
factually, as well as considering the high deg: se of skill so 
evident in their achievement.5 The simplicis ot an arlier 
undertaking and greater elaboration with th: age | time, 
are often features to be seen in a progressiox: vehi: ctural 
creations. But this circumstance is by no mu: indic: ive of 
lack of skill. It is incorrect to imagine that : cava ors of 
Cave 16 of Ajanta were novices at the art of cut eychitec- 


ture, for many in all probability were from tiie artist guilds of 
Bagh and from the earlier guilds of the Western indian Caves. 

So also to affirm that the shrine of Cave 16 with its Buddha 
image in pralambapada (seated in European fashion) was an 
afterthought and a later addition, is a speculation without 
any basis and quite contrary to what one observes at the 
site in Cave 16 itself. The experienced and competent 
navakarmikas who designed Cave 16, were surely not so 
oblivious of the essentiality of the shrine in such a project 
as to omit it and then later proceed to correct their omission 
with further excavations to meet the obvious requirements 
of the sangh and of Varahadeva’s generous donation as can be 
inferred from the description of Cave 16 in its dedicatory 
inscription. There is nothing in the constructional features 
of Cave 16 to indicate that the shrine was a later addition. 

At the earlier caves of Bagh, the navakarmikas and probably 
the donor, as well as the sangh, were all more prone to elabo- 
ration than utilitarian considerations. This is evidenced by 
ornate pillars including those in the centre of Cave 2 which 
served no purpose, unless at the point of time when Cave 2 was 
constructed the architects realized that the rock was not as 
stable as it no doubt appeared to be. Even if stability was 
the. objective of the four central pillars of Cave 2, yet they 
are excessively decorative. 

The main purport of the observations hitherto made by usis 
to indicate that the paintings of the Bagh Caves are the earliest 
known murals belonging to the Gupta age to be followed about 
six decades later by the early Mahayana murals of Ajanta, 
namely, those of Cave 16 and Cave 17. Itis only in the absence 
of historical and inscriptional evidence that broad stylistic 
features should be taken into consideration for dating. 

It has been very aptly observed by Dr Meena Talim,® 
that in the construction of Buddhist viharas and chaityas it 
was the wishes and needs of the sangh which determined the 


Hes Bagh, Cave 4. Gupta period, early 5th century AD. It has a certain 


P common to murals from Bagh. Photo: Courtesy, Lance Dane. 
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unfinished can afford little guidance to dating in a vast cave 
undertaking, no doubt faced with many complex problems 
relating perhaps even to funds, not immediately forthcoming, 
or absence of certain specialized artisans or other causes of 
delay which remained unremedied for want of any urgency in 
the course of a long period of time of about fifteen years, which 
the completion of each cave involved. Such a methodology as 
referred to above is arbitrary and without any sound basis, for 


they were earlier than Cave 2 at Bagh with its elaborate pillars. we do not know in what circumstances such things happened 
Could not the two sanghs to whom Caves 16 and 17 were prior to the final abandonment of the caves by the respec'ive 
donated by Varahadeva and the Rishika king respectively, sanghs for whom they were meant. In any event, as fa: as 
have preferred simple utilitarian pillars for the viharas which Bagh and Ajanta are concerned, even an attempt to apply : ıch 
were being donated to them. Each Buddhist sangh and its a methodology, as referred to above, would be a poini ass 
navakarmikas must have had their own ideas and hence one exercise for with regard to both these sites, irrefut: ble 
sangh may have preferred elaboration, while another sangh inscriptional and historical evidence exists establishing aot 


plan, and whether architectural simplicity or architectural 
grandeur was required having regard to all factors including 
the amount of the donation for the construction of the vihara 
or chaitya given by the donor. At most, the donor would be 
informed of the needs of the sangh and given only a general 
idea of size, plan, architectural, and other embellishments. 
The fact that Varahadeva's Cave 16 has simple pillars and so 
also Cave 17 is a circumstance very far from establishing that 


may have preferred simplicity, as happens constantly with only their dates, but also the sequence of a!! the important 

regard to houses, churches, and temples built in the same Mahayana Caves of Ajanta. 

locality to this very day. Now Cave 16 of Ajanta was completed =: abo: ‘ifteen 
While we are considering this aspect, it is pertinent to years, namely, from c. AD 482 to AD 497. T.. span: ‘ime is 

observe a fallacious methodology for dating the caves of common to every one of the Mahayana Cave: : Ajai. for its 

Ajanta, which is employed by some writers, on whichtobasea completion, and not a period of only five » as +s been 


chronological sequence.” This methodology entails considera- 
tions such as the shapes of pillars, constructional features of 
doorways, shapes of cells, and entrances to cells, whether a 
Buddhais seated, oris standing, or the nature of his attendants 
and so forth, all matters dependent on the varying ideas or 
needs of a particular sangh. So also such happenings as a 
sculpture or a pillar or other constructional feature remaining 


pale id Maitreya from Ajanta, Cave 17. C, AD 490-505. 
Gee a y greater simplicity in the rendering of figures in the 
Sul ot Caves 16 and 17, such as seen in the figure illustrated 

an in the later murals of Caves 1 and 2 of c. AD 523-545 
Photo: Courtesy, Suresh Vasant, AAAUM. 
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suggested contrary to every reasonable probability.8 In fact 
Balasri's Nasik Cave took twenty years to complete. Hence we 
can date the Ajanta murals of Cave 16 to the period c. AD 
495-497 since the plastered walls must have been painted after 
architectural and sculptural work was over, save for certain 
elements thereof, the completion of which at a later period of 
time would not affect the murais or the supporting walls on 
which they were painted 

The painter guilds who wo: i> 
very guilds which had prints: 
and the mansions of the ::+=+- 
This is evident from the in. 
which the murals belong has ::-: 
of the Jataka tales of the Bude! 

But in the meantime rev: 


ti Ajanta, wereno doubt, the 
vooden palaces of royalty 

' in the Vakataka domain. 

«i which the life of the age to 
‘troduced in every narration 
:non in every painted cave. 
ing to Bagh in the early 


5th century, we find therein also a vista of secular life which ` 
enirges ‘m the pictorial narration of Buddhist themes. 
TI ez; Gupta period paintings of Bagh have a robust 
vies ar, «instance, in the scene in the verandah of Cave 4 
w' oa is re in keeping with the early 5th century Gupta 
sc: stur Jdaygiri (AD 402-410) than with the refinements 
of se la’: work at Mathura and Sarnath in the last quarter 
of he 51) century. So also in the interior of Cave 4, the head 


of Bodhisaitva Padmapani (fig. 1) with his flowing curls is 
distinctive and supports an early 5th century dating, being 
different from the more refined Bodhisattvas of the various 
Ajanta murals. Beautiful floral patterns in Cave 4 of Bagh 
turn and twist with an abandon which is not so evident in 
similar motifs seen at Ajanta. Every scene has an almost 
primitive strength, while the line, though coarser than that 
of the Ajanta murals, is often more vibrant. 

Each feature of the Bagh murals indicates a considerably 
earlier period of time in the development of wall-painting 
in the Gupta age than that of the extensive paintings of Ajanta 
extending from those in Caves 16 and 17 in the last two 
decades of the 5th century AD to those in Caves 1 and 2 
during the ending phase of Ajanta from c. AD 525-545. 

With regard to the artists who painted the Bagh and Ajanta 
caves, a vague belief which has been prevalent to some extent, 
is that these murals of Bagh and Ajanta were the work of artist 
monks. But the belief is without any substance whatever. The 
vast coverage, particularly at Ajanta, and its very nature 
precludes such a belief and makes it all too evident that these 
murals could only be the work of highly skilled and practised 
guilds of mural painters who had regularly painted the walls 
of secular buildings, such as palaces and mansions, m the 
Vakataka kingdom and also in Central India where Bagh is 
situated. Maybe on occasions a visiting monk-artist took part 
in the painting of a scene. Thus for instance, we believe that a 
strong possibility exists that the Panchasika-Hariti scene? at 
Ajanta with its marked Gandhara school influence was De 
work of a visiting artist-monk from the north-west onie a 
India. Of course the professional guild painters were guide A 
by Buddhist supervisor-monks in depicting the Buddhis 
Jataka tales. ain 

Though the themes of the murals largely centre aroun e 
life of the Buddha and the Jataka tales as well as purely 


4. The Lustration of a Prince from Ajanta, Cave 1. Probably from 
the Mahajanka Jataka. C. AD 523-540. This mural is en 
of the manner in which the artists of Ajanta depicted the life ic e 
times while illustrating a Buddhist Jataka. Here we see not 9 y 
architectural features of the wooden palaces and mansions ot those 
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hieratic themes, such as rows of seated Buddhas, nevertheless 
the murals of Bagh, and more so those of Ajanta, are a vast 
social document in pictorial form of the age to which they 
belong. The contents of the Jataka stories themselves created 
the opportunities to portray varied aspects of life in the 
Vakataka dominion and in the kingdom of Subandhu without 
minimizing the devotional aspect of the Buddhist creed or 
of the tales of the Buddha's previous lives before he attained 
emancipation. Itis only in the murals of Cave 2 when the great 
era of Ajanta was fading away that we find an increasing, 
movement towards purely hieratical themes. 

These painter guilds of Caves 16 and 17 passed on their skills 
from father to son and itis these same guilds, as can be deduced 
from stylistic considerations, which more than a quarter of a 
century later, painted the walls of Cave 1 and Cave 2 which 
though not donations of any ruler or a single influential 
wealthy individual, were community undertakings through 
certain fraternities of monks as rightly opined by a noted 
scholar R. N. Misra of the Gwalior University. There are no 
donative inscriptions in Caves 1 and 2 despite their grandeur, 
since there was no single royal or prestigious donor as there 
happened to be in the case of Caves 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 26. 

Between the murals of Caves 16 and 17 (fig. 3) and those of 
Caves 1 (figs. 4,5) and 2, there was a generation gap of at 
least twenty years or more, and this can be observed in the 
advance in techniques seen in Caves 1 and 2, though still 
adhering to the basic training which this new generation of 
mural artists had received from its immediate forbears. New 
ideas for achieving elementary perspective came to be adopted 
through the placement of figures and several other devices. 
New ideas in shading and application of highlights also came 
to be adopted, while draughtsmanship increased in elegance. 
It is only towards the very end of this phase that in Cave 2 
we find the mural painter becoming repetitive with the 
increasing hieratic character of the murals, no doubt at the 
instance of superior monks of this cave monastery. 

Of more than usual interest is the work done by Dr Meena 
Talim on the classification of the Jataka tales seen in the 
murals of Ajanta. Her sound argument shows that though the 
caves with which we are concerned, are Mahayana excavations, 
yet the Jataka stories in the murals are Hinayana and tailored 
according to the Hinayana theories of Bodhisattva and 
Paramita. This appears to be due to the fact that the Hinayana 
sect was very strong in the Deccan. Buddhism in the Deccan, 
unlike that in Northern India, was more of the Hinayana type 
and differed in many ways from the Mahayana Buddhism of 
Northern India. Even after the acceptance of Mahayana 
Buddhism in the Deccan, the orthodox Hinayana trends were 
amalgamated therein and this is reflected in the murals of 
Ajanta.10 

Before we deal with some of the paintings at Bagh and 
Ajanta, it is necessary to emphasize that quite advanced forms 
of secular painting must undoubtedly have existed in the 
Vakataka capital cities and hence it follows that there were 
painter guilds available to donors such as Varahadeva and 
the Rishika king Upendra for the painting of the murals in 
the caves donated by them. Accordingly there was no need. 


days, such as their painted pillars and carved capitals, but also the 
depiction of an ornamental seat and large water vessels. So also we see 
the manner in which women dressed and the long hair of the prince. 
Photo: Courtesy, Suresh Vasant, AAAUM. 
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whatever to import painters from outside, though some of 
the descendants of the painter guilds of Bagh may have sought 
employment at the later site of Ajanta and may have ES 
employed on the murals of some of the early caves. There is 
no substance in Dr Spink's contention, intended to support 
an impossible theory of all the Ajanta Mahayana caves being 
completed in seventeen years, namely, that all the caves were 
excavated and painted at abou ame time but by different 
groups of artisans with differez: skills, all seeking employment 
at Ajanta from near and iar." > :Leoryl is born, no doubt, out 
of desperation to account | ‚eneration gap, so obvious 
in the difference in skills 1»: “= the murals of Caves 16 
and 17, as against the skiis :: the far more sophisticated 
and technically advanced morais of Caves 1 and 2. 

A particular feature which should be noted and which 
clearly estzhlishes the murais of Cave 2 as the last of the 


Ajan'* ser’, is the presence in certain paintings in Cave 2 
of th. tur projecting eye, which first appears here and 
ther. ter <llora—later to become a feature of the Gujerati- 
Jain sche. of manuscript illustration from the 11th century 
onw. «ils. 

CG mai > of great importance to be borne in mind is that 
insc:: tion: evidences as well as the historical evidence to be 
found in Dai-din’s Dasakumaracharita have clearly established 


that Cave 25 was commenced after the Asmaka usurpation of 
the Vakataka domain in c. AD 508 after Harisena’s death in 
c. AD 505 and the slaying of his profligate son inc. AD 508 by 
a confederacy of Vakataka tributaries, headed by the ruler of 
Asmaka who by his wiles succeeded in usurping the entire 
Vakataka dominion. The inscription in Cave 26 leaves no 
doubt whatever about the authenticity of the account in the 
Dasakumaracharita—by its reference to the “mighty Asmaka 
king” while deliberately ignoring Harisena and the Vakatakas 
altogether. The donation by the monk Budhabhadra mentioned 
in the inscription of Cave 26 could only have been commenced 
after the Asmaka ruler came into power, and with his 
blessings of course. This must have been about AD 508, a sort 
of religious-cum-victory celebration which was completed 
c. AD 528. It could only be subsequent thereto that the 
Asmaka king was defeated and a scion of the Vakataka dynasty 
ruled the Vakataka domain again (see Dasakumaracharita). 
But after the restoration of the Vakataka fortunes, in the 
absence of any ministerial patronage or that of any rich 
Buddhist donor, it appears that an influential Buddhist sangh 
obtained the consent of the Rishika feudatory of the Vakataka 
ruler to excavate the Cave 1 vihara. It was possibly this same 
sangh which a little later was likewise enabled to commence 
the vihara, Cave 2. That both these viharas were the 
foundations of fraternities of monks is apparent from the 
circumstance that despite their elaborate character, eS 
are no inscriptions in Caves land 2. If they had been o 
during the Asmaka supremacy, they would, no doubt, a 
contained inscriptions with the same fulsome flattery A be 
Asmaka ruler as appears in Cave 26 for retainıng the goo i 
of the unscrupulous Asmaka king. As to the theory of ee 
being the donation of Harisena himself, it has on E 
stated to be rejected.12 As pointed by Dr Meena Talim, 


5. Detail of two female figures from Ajanta, C 
variety of ornaments worn by them in the perioc 
draughtsmanship, and in various devices for securing more m 
Place in these murals of Cave 1 painted in the second AM 
and 17 of.c, AD 480-505. Photo: Courtesy, Suresh Vasant, 


Harisena was a Vaishnava by faith, yet never known to have 
Pee the erection of any Vaishnava shrine let alone a 
Bu hist vihara. Nor was he known to have taken interest 
in religious art like the Rashtrakutas and Chalukya rulers. 
Harisena had no known leanings towards Buddhism 
whatsoever and is mentioned in the inscriptions in Caves 16 
and 17 only with regard to his political supremacy as the 
great suzerain of the entire Vakataka dominion. If Harisena 
was the donor of Cave 1, then his name, without a shadow of a 
doubt, would have been most prominently inscribed in the 
vihara as the donor or patron thereof, even if it had been 
completed after his death. It could never have been otherwise 
and yet there is no inscription at allin Cave 1, a circumstance 
which alone makes the theory of Harisena's donation of Cave 1 
totally chimerical. The less said of Dr W. Spink's theory that 
it was “The King’s Cave”, the better. Cave 1 was not even 
commenced till after the downfall of the Asmaka ruler in 
c. AD 523, namely, about twenty years after Harisena's death. 
One matter which is essential to bear in mind with regard to 
the Ajanta Caves is that the important gorge of Ajanta though 
within the territory of the tributary Rishika king, was no doubt 
under the control of the Emperor Harisena, as is evident from 
the inscriptions in Caves 16 and 17 and the emperor could 
never have been unaware of Rishika’s inimical relations with 
Asmaka, whose kingdom was also tributary to Harisena. 
Though the inscription in Cave 17 states that “Rishika has 
conquered Asmaka,” this is only an exaggeration similar to 
several such exaggerations even in Varahadeva’s inscription in 
Cave 16; as for instance, the claim to the conquest of Trikuta, 
when in fact, Harisena never conquered the Traikutakas as 
irrefutably established by inscriptional evidence. All that 
the boast of the Rishika ruler in Cave 17 can imply is that 
he was on bitterly inimical terms with the Asmaka ruler 
and was only being flattered by the writer of the inscription 
with the conquest of Asmaka, for we well know that the 
Rishika ruler never conquered Asmaka. This is evident from 
the Dasakumaracharita which recounts that it was the 
powerful Asmaka king who on Harisena’s death led all the 
tributary states in revolt against Harisena’s heir. This completely 
belies Rishika’s claim to the conquest of Asmaka in the 
inscription in Cave 17. In fact, Harisena could never have 
stood by and allowed one of his tributary states to conquer 
another and become so powerful as to be a possible threat to 
Harisena’s own supremacy. The existence of such a state of 
affairs cannot be seriously countenanced. At the same time, it 
is also beyond the bounds of all probability that the powerful 
donor-monk Budhabhadra, a soul-mate of the great minister 
of the Asmaka king would ever be permitted by the Rishika 
ruler in whose territory Ajanta lay, or by Harisena the 
overlord, to excavate the Cave 26 complex at Ajanta in 
honour of a minister whose master was none other than the 
Asmaka ruler, a bitter enemy of Rishika. Even Harisena, 
though overlord of the area would never have permitted the 
use of the Ajanta gorge for a purpose which on the face of it, 
though religious, was also motivated to insult the Rishika 
feudatory, as is evident from the inscription of Budhabhadra 
in Cave 26 where he refers to the “mighty Asmaka king” and 


f the 6th century AD as compared to the earlier murals of Caves 16 
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»ointedly ignores the Vakatakas altogether. Thus the donation, 
Exe 26 could only have been after the Asmaka king had 
Jain Harisena’s successor and seized the Vakataka kingdom 
“inc. AD 508 after Harisena’s death in c. AD 505. Till then, the 
monk Budhabhadra, an avowed partisan of the Asmaka ruler, 
would never have been able to obtain permission to excavate 
Cave 26 in Rishika territory in honour of the inimical Asmaka 
king. Budhabhadra’s fulsome flattery and praise of the 

 Asmaka usurper and his insulting stance towards Harisena 
f d the Vakatakas, so evident in the inscription in Cave 26, 
"a clear index of his mind and real intention. But he 
never have succeeded in this purpose as long as Ajanta 
Rishika territory and as long as the Vakatakas were 
wer. All the far-fetched attempts, with no evidence 
‚support, which have been made by Dr Spink!‘ to surmount 

t the inscription in Cave 26 states can only be regarded as 
exercises in sheer futility for no amount of ingenuity can 
ever displace the fact that Cave 26 could only have been 
y cavated after the fall of the Vakataka dominion. The 

ription in Cave 26 is a bed-rock of any sensible chronology 
the Ajanta Caves and also accounts for the stoppage of all 


ed and unpainted condition is due to the cir- 
ce that Varahadeva in extreme old age fled the 
kingdom on the Asmaka usurption, as we know from 
maracharita. It has been necessary to deal with 
ters to establish the chronology of the principal 
Ajanta, namely, those in Caves 16, 17, 1, and 2. 

ion which arises for consideration is how the 
th came to acquire the skill displayed in the Bagh 
explanation is that these guild artists like those 
a kingdom were already practised in painting 
ooden palaces and mansions of the aristocracy in 

e agh is situated or in nearby areas. 

he art of mural decoration for Buddhist caves was not 
vn, find it already in the greatly damaged murals 
es 9 and 10 at Ajanta of the Satavahana period in the 
ul One must also countenance the presence of 
TS amongst those who painted the murals 


of Bagh and Ajanta, for Yavana settlers in India were known 

for their skill in works of art. 
“The story of Ajanta in the days of its finest achieve- 
ments is that of vast walls teeming with painted life, 
where kings and princesses and all the paraphernalia 
of great courts mingle with an unending stream of 
human activity. Tales of Piety, Charity, and Love, are 
here, unfolded with the sweep and grandeur of a 
master’s brush, in a spirit of reverence to the Great 
One who preached a faith that once brought light axd 
hope to millions in India. They were humble men wła 
painted these scenes, but they had a vision which `s 
given only to few. Not a vision of God, but a vision ©! 
life itself in its varied manifestations.”15 
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-upta-Vakataka Parallels 
in Chalukyan Art 


B. V. Shetti 


This article seeks to indicate some Gupta-Vakataka parallels in Chalukyan 
art especially through sculptures. It is not certain whether this is due to the 
migration of artisan guilds from the Vakataka region to the Chalukyan tern- 
tories or whether the Chalukyan artists had seen Gupta-Vakataka art prior to 
undertaking work in the Chalukyan region. The artist, as a social being, inherits 
earlier traditions. 

At Badami Cave 1, below the dvarapala! is an elephant-bull motif. This 
particular visual pun, in which an elephant and a bull are cleverly carved to 
share a head as they stand frontally in profile, was first seen at Deogarh,? and 
was a popular motif in Chalukyan art. This motif was later copied by other 
artists of later dynasties as seen at Aihole and Darasuram. 

At the same Saivite cave at Badami, at the top of each pillar on the outsideisa 
gana bracket,3 very much like those of Ajanta Cave 16.* i 

At the same Badami Cave, below Kartikeya is a visual pun showing four 
ganas sharing two heads. This reminds one of a similar pun at Ajanta Cave L, 
where one head is shared by four deer.’ 

At Badami Cave 2, the dvarapalas (fig. 1),5 each holding a lotus flower, are 
unarmed and pacific in countenance having full, round faces comparable with 
the face of Bodhisattva Padmapani in the mural of Ajanta Cave 1.7 The brow 
line is not ridged but defined by > facial planes, as was the method 

ta-Vakataka period images. ay 
= en 3, A eave are some traces of mural p 
Here a group of four women is painted in a style a to 7 at of the 
Ajanta figures, but at Badami they are somewhat more © longated. wee 

In the same Cave 3, the colossal standing Narasimha is oe 2 a 
lotus flower as in a Gupta period Narasimha, now in the Sn en E 7 OS 
Angeles County Museum. The lotus also crowns a Narasimha of the Panayan 


period at Kalagumalai. 
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At the Lower Sivalaya temple at Badami the garbhagriha 
doorway has a fleur-de-lis pattern which is similar to the one 
found on the doorway of Ajanta Cave 20 as is also the small 
gana dvarapala at the base on either side. These figures have 
wig-like hair styles of rows of curls always associated with 
Gupta sculpture and painting. 

At the Badami Vishnu temple (Upper Sivalaya), the main 
south niche has a representation of Govardhana Krishna. 
Iconographically this Govardhana scene is similar to that of 
Gupta representations as well as to the examples in Badami 
Cave 3 and to a lower Sivalaya frieze now kept in the site 
museum. The main north niche has a six-armed Narasimha 
killing Hiranyakasipu. The same style is seen in the 
representation of Narasimha from the Gupta period Vamana 
temple at Mariha. 


mandapa, east wall, Cave 2, Badami (Bijapur- 
r of the sixth century. Sandstone. 


or (Mandasor-MP). C. fifth-sixth century. Blue 
= of bridge to Mahadeva temple ghat, 1968. 
dasor. 


de AN Br. = kia 


On the north wall of the Badami Surya temple (Malegitti 
Sivalaya) is a four-armed standing Vishnu flanked by Gadadeyj 
and Chakrapurusha (fig. 3). The south wall has the representation 
of Siva. The similarity of Siva and Vishnu images from this 
temple to some northern Gupta and post-Gupta images at 
Malva, Deogarh, Sondni, and Bhitargaon is quite striking. 
The Chakrapurusha has the Gupta wig-like hair style of curls 
in horizontal rows as seen in the gana dvarapala of the nearby 
Lower Sivalaya temple. The Vishnu panel compares very well 
with a similar panel from Mandasor!? (fig. 2) and Elephan: 4,13 
the latter now in the Prince of Wales Museum of Wes ern 
India, Bombay. The Chakrapurusha of the Badami p. nel 
seems to repeat the type, pose, wig and position of the ch: ira 
of the Elephanta sculptures, but its carving is less accomplisi od, 
Similarly, the Elephanta Gadadevi is more naturally po ed 


3. Vishnu in devakostha, 


er Malegitti Sivalaya M ll, 
Badami (Bijapur-Karnataka). C. AD 0th Gath a oe 


1,2,3. Photos: Courtesy, 


American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi. 
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than the Badami female figure whose bhanga (stance) is 
awkward. 

A large relief of the goddess Ambika also known as 
Kushmandini, of the Digambara Jain sect, now removed 
from the Meguti temple to the site museum at Aihole is 
stylistically related to the Durga temple niche images in its 
dominant linearity and high quality. In composition and 
in details such as the cubic rock grotto, this sculpture is 
reminiscent of Ajanta paintings. 

In the Anantasayana panel from the Aihole Chikki Siva 
temple, Vishnu’s consort caresses his feet in the same manner 
as represented in the Deogarh Dasavatara temple panel.!* 
Another detail in which it is related to the Deogarh classic is 
Brahma seated on a lotus which springs from Vishnu’s navel. 

On the Aihole Gauda temple doorway are depicted human 
naga busts in anjali-mudra with the Gupta wig-like hair styles 
and three cobra hoods. 

The garbhagriha doorway of the Aihole Suryanarayana 
temple utilizes designs common in Gupta and Vakataka 
doorways, but unique in Chalukyan work. The outermost 
border has a design of large overlapping lotus leaves in profile. 


ouple (from Durga temple), Aihole (Bijapur-K 
‚New Delhi, Ace. No. L56.23. Photo: 


The same is employed on the doorways of the Mariha Vamana 
temple and the Deogarh Dasavatara temple. 

The north niche of the Alampur Bala Brahma temple has a 
fine image of Durga standing in samabhanga, one foot on the 
back of each of the two divergent lions, who turn to look 
frontally. There is iconographically a similar image from 
Besnagar, now kept in the Gwalior Museum dating to the fifth 
century AD. Another similar image is of aseated Durga from 
Udaipur of c. AD 600.15 The iconography of this image is not 
repeated in any other Chalukyan Durga image. 

The Alampur Arka Brahma temple mandapa pillars kve 
talapatra capitals and an octagonal neck with half lotises 
above and below, very similar to those of the Kumara Bra" na 
temple and also like those of Ajanta Caves 2 and 4, » ith 
profuse decoration. 


The iconographic evolution of the river goddesses in ihe 
Gupta-Vakataka temples in northern India is wel! known. 
Their earliest appearance is on the top of iis door. :sme on 
either side, after which they assume th: sition at the 
bottom of the door-frame.!6 In Chalukyan ‘pt for 
Lad Khan, Huchhappayya Math, and Kuda.) Jangs. svara, 


ataka). First half of the seventh 
. í century. Sandstone. 
, American Institute of Indian Studies, ER 
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the river goddesses appear on the garbhagriha door- 
base niches. 

Some of the Ramayana scenes such as Rama redeeming 
Ahalya, Lakshmana mutilating Surpanakha, the abduction 
of Sita by Ravana, the combat of Vali and Sugriva and the 
monkeys constructing a bridge which are seen at Deogarh!” are 
repeated at the Badami Upper Sivalaya temple and at the 
Pattadakal Papanatha tor, voll as at the Virupaksha 
and Mallikarjuna temp!: 

Only two Krishnalila : © znown from the Kushana 
period — Vasudeva cros: “una wiin the baby Krishna 
and Kesi-vadha, whi): zen are known from the 
Gupta period which inc! ces of Krishna and Balarama 
and Krishna killing the 11: <emon. The first comprehensive 
programme of sculptures depicting a whole sequence of 
Krishna’s exploits occurs on the architraves in Caves 2 and 318 


frame 


and sligl*'y later at the north Fort Gate at Badami. Some of 
these sce- as later appear in Pattadakal temples. 

"hour the Saptamatrikas can be traced back to the 
pre £us' na and Kushana period, the convention of carving 
the ‘vir - mothers between Virabhadra and Ganesha is seen 


ing gandharvas, Sondni ( 
an 51.94. Photo: Courtesy, 


during the Gupta period. The cult of the Saptamatrikas was 
very prominent and popular during the Chalukyan regime as 
endend by the numerous examples available at Chalukyan 
sites. 

The National Museum, New Delhi, has two flying 
Gandharva couples!9 from the ceiling of the Durga temple 
at Aihole (fig. 4). Sivaramamurti20 compares these figures 
to the Ajanta Cave 17 painting of a flying celestial amidst 
clouds. The flying and floating movements of these figures 
is easily appreciated by comparison with another flying 
Gandharva couple from Sondni of the Gupta period (fig. 5) in 
the National Museum. The positions of the legs, the billowing 
of the odhni (scarf) and the cloud patterns are all strikingly 
similar. 

The well-known Gajendramoksha panels at Deogarh?! 
are repeated on the porch pillars of the Virupaksha temple 
at Pattadakal (fig. 6) and the Mallikarjuna temple as well as 
on the north portico pillar of the Papanatha temple at 
Pattadakal. This scene is also seen at Alampur in the Vishva 
Brahma temple where the sculpture is somewhat damaged. 
At Deogarh the Gajendra incident is shown with certain 


Mandasor-MP). C. sixth century. Buff sandstone. National Museum, New Delhi, 


American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi. 
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changes. The crocodile which is always seen catching the leg 
of the elephant, is absent and a naga is shown coiled tight 
round the legs of the animal. 

Varaha images found at Udaigiri,22 and Eran are more or 
less similarly represented at the Badami, Aihole, and 
Pattadakal temples. Some of the sculptural motifs found in 
Gupta art such as the kirttimukha, the lion-face emitting pearl 
strings, the mangala-vihaga (flying geese), the purna-ghata 
(full vase), the udaremukha (mask on the belly) and animal 
figures with the body ending in scrolls are abundantly seen in 
Chalukyan art. 

The above discussion unmistakably indicates that the 
works of art created by the master sculptors of Northern India 


Gajendramokshamurti, Virupaksha temple, Mahamandapa 

1, pillar, Pattadakal (Bijapur-Karnataka). C. AD 745 a 
Vikramaditya II, Chalukya). Sandstone. Photo: Courtesy, 
ute of Indian Studies, Varanasi. 


during the Gupta-Vakataka period exerted a profound influ enw 
on subsequent artistic traditions in Andhra-Karnataka during 


the Chalukyan era. 
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Gupta Coinage 


R. Vanaja 


The Gupta period (c. AD 320-580) ushered in an era of high culture with 
politically powerful potentates as patrons. The post-Mauryan period was one of 
dispersed political units, and witnessed a series of invasions from Central Asia 
resulting in the establishment of “alien” rule over the North-western region, 
the most powerful being that of the Kushanas in the 1st-3rd centuries AD. 
It was a period of intense commercial activity bringing the subcontinent 
into a wide network of trade with the West, Central, and South-east Asian 
countries. Not surprisingly there was an increasing use of money which led to 
the introduction of a variety of coinages, particularly those of the Indo-Greeks, 
Sakas, and Kushanas, apart from indigenous issues by local tribal chiefs and 
merchant guilds. The use of Roman currency in long distance trade is also 
widely attested. 

Thereis little doubt that the Guptas were influenced to a great degree by the 
numismatic traditions of “foreign” rulers. Yet their coinage is remarkably 
different in several ways, and may be characterized as the first indigenous 
dynastic issue reflecting the newly emerging classical traditions of Indian 
society and culture. h 

Gupta coinage is marked by a predominant use of gold and less frequent use 
of silver, copper, and lead. This is attested by the discovery of as many as thirty 
hoards of gold coms (recorded so far), of which a major concentration occurs in 
the Ganges Valley. Gupta hoards have been unearthed in Eastern Uttar 
Pradesh, Bihar, Bengal, Rajasthan, and Madhya Pradesh. Artistically executed, 
the Gupta gold coins seem to be of one basic type or design, that of the king on 
the obverse in various attitudes anda deity on the reverse, with legends on both 
sides. The design is evidently an adaptation from the Indo-Greek coinage 
continuing through that of the Kushanas. The portrait of the ruler, the figure of 
a deity, the circular inscription, the inexplicable monogram, are significant 
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changes. The crocodile which is always seen catching the leg 
of the elephant, is absent and a naga is shown coiled tight 
round the legs of the animal. 

Varaha images found at Udaigiri,?2 and Eran are more or 
less similarly represented at the Badami, Aihole, and 
Pattadakal temples. Some of the sculptural motifs found in 
Gupta art such as the kirttimukha, the lion-face emitting pearl 
strings, the mangala-vihaga (flying geese), the purna-ghata 
(full vase), the udaremukha (mask on the belly) and animal 
figures with the body ending in scrolls are abundantly seen in 
Chalukyan art. 

The above discussion unmistakably indicates that the 
works of art created by the master sculptors of Northern India 


dramokshamurti, Virupaksha temple, Mahamandapa, 
‚ Pattadakal (Bijapur-Karnataka). C. AD 745 

cramaditya II, Chalukya). Sandstone. Photo: Courtesy 

te of Indian Studies, Varanasi. i 


during the Gupta-Vakataka period exerted a profound influence 
on subsequent artistic traditions in Andhra-Karnataka during 


the Chalukyan era. 
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Gupta Coinage 


R. Vanaja 


The Gupta period (c. AD 320-580) ushered in an era of high culture with 
politically powerful potentates as patrons. The post-Mauryan period was one of 
dispersed political units, and witnessed a series of invasions from Central Asia 
resulting in the establishment of “alien” rule over the North-western region, 
the most powerful being that of the Kushanas in the 1st-3rd centuries AD. 
It was a period of intense commercial activity bringing the subcontinent 
into a wide network of trade with the West, Central, and South-east Asian 
countries. Not surprisingly there was an increasing use of money which led to 
the introduction of a variety of coinages, particularly those of the Indo-Greeks, 
Sakas, and Kushanas, apart from indigenous issues by local tribal chiefs and 
merchant guilds. The use of Roman currency in long distance trade is also 
widely attested. 

Thereis little doubt that the Guptas were influenced to a great degree by the 
numismatic traditions of “foreign” rulers. Yet their coinage is remarkably 
different in several ways, and may be characterized as the first indigenous 
dynastic issue reflecting the newly emerging classical traditions of Indian 


society and culture. 
Ena coinage is marked by a predominant use of gold and less frequent use 


i er, and lead. This is attested by the discovery of as many as thirty 
en coins (recorded so far), of which a major concen aay e 
the Ganges Valley. Gupta hoards have been unearthed in Pai e 
Pradesh, Bihar, Bengal, Rajasthan, and Madhya Pradesh. aii Re 2 
the Gupta gold coins seem to be of one basic type or design, m 0 ie a an 
the obverse in various attitudes anda deity on the reverse, Ke jee ones 
sides. The design is evidently an adaptation from oa ee er i 
continuing through that of the Kushanas. The portrait o en a e 
a deity, the circular inscription, the inexplicable monogram, 
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adoptions, but the treament, the subject-matter, fabric, execution, 
and aesthetic features are undoubtedly Indian, a product of 
Indian craftsmanship. The extraordinary realism in the protraits 
of the Greek currencies is absent here and is replaced by ideal 
types, the figure of the ruler and the deity conforming to the 
stylized human form of Gupta classicism and its quest of 
spiritualism. The most remarkable feature is the natural 
affinity between idea and form, interrelating abstract political 
and religious ideas. The legends are in classical Sanskrit and in 
the evolved Gupta Brahmi script. The issuers name is 
invariably found on the obverse. The legends translate the 
dominance of Brahmanical ideology which endowed kingship 
with a divine character. 

Coin issues of Sri Gupta, the founder of the Gupta dynasty 
(AD 275-800) and his son Ghatotkacha Gupta (AD 300-320) 
are not known. But the dynasty came into its own with the 
accession of Chandragupta I (AD 320-325) who styled himself 
Maharajadhiraja (king of kings) and transformed a mere 
chieftaincy into a powerful monarchy, a principality into a 


kingdom. His marriage alliance with princess Kumaradevi of 
the Lichchhavi clan, an old established tribe of Magadha, set 
the seal of acceptability to the Guptas, was commemorated 
with great pride by issuing a coin series with the legend 
Lichchhavayah that is, “of the Lichchhavis”. The coin 
(fig. 1) shows him offering a ring to the queen and the legend 
reads, “Chandra Guptah” and “Sri Kumaradevi. 
Samudragupta, his son and successor (AD 335-380) is 
eulogized in a prasasti on an Asokan pillar at Allahabad, for ais 
conquests and also his interest in the arts and letters. His 
victorious campaigns were followed by the Asvamedha ( ne 
horse sacrifice) and the coins (fig. 2) issued in commemorat >n 
of this are known as Asvamedha coins and were proba ly 
intended as “dakshinas” or gifts to brahmanas. The coin sho ys 
the sacrificial horse tied to the sacrificial posi on the obve: se 


and the chief queen on the reverse with ‘se inscription 
“Asvamedha parakramah.” The king’s reput-- illin taying 
the lyre finds expression in a coin (fig. 3) s whe: : he is 
shown playing the instrument. The “Battle eries ssued 


1. Chandragupta I (AD 320-325), “King and Queen”. Gold, wt. 
7.785 gms. Size 1.9 cm. National Museum, New Delhi. 
Obverse: King offering a ring to his queen. 

Legend—‘Chandra Guptah’ ‘Sri Kumaradevi’. 

Reverse: Ambika on a couchant lion. 

Legend— Lichchhavayah.. 


2. Samudragupta (AD 335-380), “Asvamedha”. Gold, wt. 7.837 
gms. Size 1.9 cm. National Museum, New Delhi. 

Obverse: Horse in front of ‘Yupa’ sacrificial post. Auspicious 
syllable ‘Si’ for ‘Siddham’, below the horse. 
Legend—‘Rajadhiraja’... prithvi... 

Rajadhirajah prithvim avita Divam jayaty ahrita Vajimedah. 

The King of Kings, having protected the earth, conquers heaven 
through the Asvamedha (Vojimeda) sacrifice. 

Reverse: Queen with a fly whisk. Sacrificial spear ‘Suchi’ in front. 
Legend— ‘Asvamedha parakramah.” 


3. Samudragupta (AD 835-380), “Lyrist”. 
Gold, wt. 7.517 gms. Size 2.0 cm. 

National Museum, New Delhi. 

Obverse: King seated cross-legged on a high 
backed couch, playing a lyre. Letter ‘Si’ for 
‘Siddham’ below couch. 
Legend—'Maharajadhiraja Sri Samudra 
Guptah’. 

Reverse: Lakshmi, nimbate, seated on a 
wicker stool, holding a cornucopia and a noose. 
Legend—‘Samudra Guptah’. 
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by him depicts him as a warrior and carries the epithet 
“Kritantaparasuh.” Other coins show him slaying a tiger ina 
dynamic composition. The legend on the reverse portrays the 
river goddess Ganga. In another series known as the “standard 
type” which differs from its Kushana prototypes, a close-fitting 
cap replaces the Kushana pea! cad-dress and the trident 
gives place to the “garuda” sian... 

Considerable uncertain:, 
certain gold coins with the ree: 
have the royal portrait hol: 
standard may be the issue of 
imperial line but of a collater:.! 

A clear break from the K aumismatic imagery is 
expressed in the coin issues of the most famous Gupta ruler 
Chandragupta II Vikramaditya (AD 385-414). Chandragupta IPs 
mintages are not only the most numerous, but also the most 
varied ir. ‘heir design and purpose. His archer, lion slayer, and 
jorserm:. Lypes are expressive of his keen hunting capabilities 
Chhatra” or umbrella type (fig. 4) portrays the king 


he attribution of 
se coins which 


Be "or a wheel 
325-3836) not of the 


usii 


ana 


il 


ihe } 


with a dwarf attendant holding an umbrella over his head. A 
rare variety is the couch type (fig. 5) where the king is 
reclining on a couch. The most innovative, however, is his 
issue with the legend “Chakravikrama,” a single coin (fig. 6) 
symbolizing universal sovereignty. This coin was recovered 
from the Bayana hoard, consisting of over eighteen hundred 
coins in a single find from Hullanpur village, Bayana tehsil in 
Bharatpur, Rajasthan. It gave a new orientation to this concept 
by associating it with Vaishnava ideals where Vishnu in the 
form of a chakra or wheel was held as the ideal of worship 
for kings desirous of obtaining universal sovereignty. Such an 
interpretation is in consonance with the polity of the times 
which laid emphasis on territorial expansion. The Chakravikrama 
type was perhaps meant as dakshina or gift to brahmanas 
learned in the Pancaratra texts. The coin shows a big wheel, 
inside which is a two-armed male figure, apparently conferring 
universal sovereignty with the three major symbols of royal 
power, namely, authority, energy, and counsel, with another 
figure standing outside the wheel. The former figure may be 


4. Chandragupta II (AD 385-414), “Chhatra”. Gold, wt. 7.658 gms. 

Size 1.9 cm. National Museum, New Delhi. 
Obverse: King offering ablutions at an altar, witha dwarf attendant holding 
an umbrella behind. 

Legend —‘Kshitimavajit...’ 

Kshitimavajitya sucharitairdivam jayati Vikramaditya. ; 
Vikramaditya having conquered the earth wins heaven through good actions. 
Reverse: Lakshmi on a lotus, holding a lotus and a noose. 

Monogram above. 

Legend—‘Vikramadityah’. 


5. Chandragupta II (AD 385-414), “Couch”. 
Gold, wt. 7.678 gms. Size 1.8 cm. 
National Museum, New Delhi. 
Obverse: King seated on a couch offering 
a flower to a small figure in front. 
Legend—*..bhagavata maha...’ 
(Paramabhagavata Maharajadhiraja Sri 
Chandra Guptah). 

Reverse: Lakshmi on a throne in 

profile, holding a lotus... 
Legend—‘Vikramadityah’. 


6. Chandragupta II (AD 385-414), “Chakravikrama”. 

National Museum, New Delhi. Courtesy, A. S. Altekar, Catalogue 
of Gupta gold coins of the Bayana hoard. 

Obverse: Vishnu or the personification of the wheel of 

Vishnu, offering three pellets to the king before him. 

Reverse: Lakshmi with a lotus, conch in front, standing on a 
lotus. 

Legend—‘Chakravikrama’. 
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Vishnu, or the personification of the wheel of Vishnu. The 
goddess Lakshmi, on the reverse standing on a lotus parallels 
her description in contemporary literature. 

Tiny copper coins attributed to Ramagupta have been 
found in Central India. Inscriptions from Vidisha prove his 
historieity and the Devichandraguptam or Visakhadatta provides 
a clue to his probable identity as a son of Samudragupta. The 
theme of the Devichandraguptam relates to the conquest of 
the Sakas of Western India by Chandragupta II. Ramagupta 
is, however, not known from the Gupta genealogical lists. 

The conquest of the Sakas of Western India had a 
significant bearing on the monetary history of the Guptas. 
Chandragupta II, initiated a new silver currency based and 
patterned on the Saka silver currency, both in weight and 
design, a tradition continued by his successors Kumaragupta I 
and Skandagupta. Similarly, lead coins were also struck on 
Saka prototypes. Most of these issues were dated in the Gupta 
era, unlike their gold coins where the date of issue is 
conspicuous by its absence. 

Kumaragupta I (AD 414-455), son and successor of 


Chandragupta II, is credited with the issue of as many as 
fourteen varieties of gold coins. However, his “Asvamedha” 
and lyrist types lack the finesse, the elegance, and the superh 
execution of those of Samudragupta. The archer, lion slayer 
horseman, Chhatra, and the king and queen types are 
artistically inferior in quality to those of his predecessors. New 
varieties introduced by him include the “swordsman”, the 
rhinoceros slayer, the elephant rider, and lion trampler, the 
Kartikeya-Kumara (fig. 7) and a most enigmatic one —the 
“Apratigha” (fig. 8). Of all these coins the most remarkable ¡s 
the rhinoceros slayer series (fig. 9) wherein a king is shown 
astride a horse slaying a rhinoceros with the goddess Gang on 
the reverse while the Kartikeya-Kumara type is notable for its 
iconic representation of Skanda on his peacock. The elephant 
rider-lion trampler type shows the king seated on a majestic 


elephant trampling a lion. Often described as a numismatic 
puzzle, the enigmatic “Apratigha” type of Kumaragupta may 
be an indicator of troubled times and rivalries for tho throne. 
The coin shows a royal figure flanked by female 
figure, identified as the king, his prec« ; queen 


7. Kumaragupta I 

(AD 414-455), “Kartikeya”. 
Gold, wt. 8.238 gms. 

Size 1.8 cm. National Museum, 
New Delhi. 

Obverse: King feeding 
fruits to a peacock in front. 
Legend —‘Jayati svagunair 
guna...” 

Reverse: Kartikeya on a 
peacock. 

Legend—‘Sri Mahendra 
Kumarah’. 


8. Kumaragupta I 

(AD 414-455), “Apratigha”. 
Gold, wt. 7.873 gms. 

Size 1.8 cm. National Museum, 
New Delhi. 

Obverse: King flanked by 
the queen and preceptor. 
Garuda above. 
Legend—‘Kumaraguptah’ 
on either side of the king, 
circular legend around. 
Reverse: Lakshmi on a 
lotus, holding a lotus. 
Legend—‘Apratigha’. 
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9. Kumaragupta I 

(AD 414-455), “Rhinoceros 
slayer”. Gold, wt. 8.130 gms. 
Size 1.9 cm. National Museum, 
New Delhi. 

Obverse: King on a horse 
attacking a rhinoceros with 

a sword. 

Legend—Not clear 

(..khadga trata Kumara- 
gupta jayaty anisam; Kumara- 
gupta, who is the protector, 
by sword, is ever victorious). 
Reverse: Ganga, in profile, 

on a crocodile, with a 

female attendant holding an 
umbrella, behind. 

Legend— 

‘Sri Mahendrakhadgah’. 
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respectively, and interpreted as showing the desire of the king 
to abdicate in favour of the crown prince, the preceptor and 
the queen entreating him not to do so. 

Threatened by Huna invasions, the successors of 
Kumaragupta I could hardly hold the empire intact. 
Skandagupta (AD 455-467) who managed to hold it together 
briefly, issued limited varieties such as the archer, the Chhatra 
and the king and queen. Gold coins of subsequent rulers with 
the names ending with the suffix “aditya” are known such as 
those of Purugupta Prakasaditya, Narasimha Gupta Baladitya, 
Chandragupta HI Dvdasaditya and so on. Most of these are of 
the archer variety. They are conspicuously inferior in that 


Ed 
Sa aesthetic quality which marked the earlier imperial gold coin 
l; issues; they show a debasement in metal. 
’ The continuation of the Gupta numismatic tradition into the 
i 6th-7th centuries AD is attested by the coins of many local 


rulers imitating the archer type. Imitations of Gupta gold 
coins continued to be struck in Bengal in the 7th and 8th 
centuries AD. They are crudely executed archer types, but 
; remain anonymous. The silver currency traditions of the 
Guptas survived in the coin issues of the Vardhanas of 
Thanesvar and the Maukharis of Kanauj in the 6th-7th 
centuries AD. 


= Gupta coinage is not only characterized by high aesthetic 
quality, but is also rich in iconographic content such as 
Lakshmi, Ambika, Kartikeya or Kumara, and the river 
= goddess Ganga. Of particular significance is the symbolic 
: equation of Lakshmi as the guardian angel of kings and the 
“Shri” or prosperity and fortune of kings on earth, an aspect 
‘derived mainly from the boon-bestowing character of “Aditi” 
of the Vedas. More importantly she is the power of the all- 
pervading preserver Vishnu and is featured as such on Gupta 
ns. She is invariably two-armed, sometimes holding a noose 
and a lotus, and is shown either on a throne or seated or 


the appearance of the Vaishnava symbol of a conch 
rself issuing out of a lotus. Ambika, the Durga of 
he Brahmanical pantheon, is also depicted on these coins 
isually seated on a couchant lion, holding a cornucopia or 
lenty and a noose. Interestingly enough, she is 
red as a form of Lakshmi. 

ful Kumara or Skanda, the war god, often 
vith solar energy is depicted on the coins of 
tz shown nimbate on his peacock holding a 
nportance of the Skanda cult during this period is 
y the reference to a Kartikeya temple built by 
e royal capital. 


on Gupta coins has an interesting 
She is represented in an identical 
Ímbs of Gupta temples, paired with 

er symbolizing the sovereignty of the 
b. On the coin of Kumaragupta I, 
standing on a ‘makara’ or 


crocodile with a female dwarf attendant holding a parasol 
over her from behind. 

The Gupta gold coins are often referred to as dinars and 
were based on the weight standard of the Kushanas and on 
the Roman aurei or gold coins that is 8 gms = 120 grains, 
the standard being uniformly changed to a 80 rati weight 
equal to 144 grains at the time of Skandagupta and the coin 
renamed Suvarna. Fluctuations in the weight standard and 
debasement of metal are noticeable in the currency issues of 
the later Gupta period. 

It has been argued that the Gupta period marks a major 
shift in economy due to a general decline in long distance tra:‘e 
and in the reduction of land grant economy. While this is 
supported by inscriptional evidence, their mintages in goid 
based on a uniform weight standard, together with thousands 
of silver coins of a uniform weight standard adapted from the 


Western Ksatrapa prototypes and recovered “som Malwa, 
Kathiawad, and Gujarat, that is, Central and * stern wadia, 
would indicate a continuity of trade activities. Clos; ter» tions 
with South-east Asia are perhaps indicated b; disc very 
of a gold coin of Chandragupta II in Central } ‘he nars 
based on the weight standard of the Kushanas +7 tne E sman 
gold coins would suggest that the long distance «le wita the 
Romans continued, albeit with lesser intensity ¿han in the 


pre-Gupta times. 
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—— PRA 


Sadashiv Gorakshkar 


The need for casting metal images arose in India for two reasons. The first 
was the requirement of personalized cult images meant for worship on 
private altars and secondly for worship where stone images were too large 
to be given a ritual bath and portable ones were required. 

Both literary and archaeological evidence testifies to these propositions. 
The two Chinese pilgrims, Fa-Hsien and Hiuen-Tsang are said to have carried 
such portable images with them. I-Tsing on the other hand, mentions metal 
images on the personal altars of the monks at Nalanda. Metal images were 
found from the viharas of monks both at Nalanda and Mainamati. The metal 
images of the Jains found at Chausa in Bihar were products of Mathura and 
carried by Jain pilgrims. Nevertheless, despite prolific activity of the stone 
sculptor, metal images are quantitatively insignificant. 

The emergence of the Gupta idiom was preceded by two powerful 
currents— the Kushana art at Gandhara and Mathura, the latter dominated by 
a massive form and the Andhra imagery in the Deccan which was distinctly 
ornate and delicate in appearence. The sublime, introverted, and aesthetically 
meaningful transformation of what is understood as the classical Gupta idiom 
not only assimilates these earlier currents, but also invokes a certain amount 
of codification which is reflected in the canonical and other secular literature 
of this period. For example, a positive emphasis on the mahapurusha- 
lakshanas or the attributes of a Great Being are visible in the imagery of the 
Buddha. Both the Buddha and the Jina essentially remain exalted mortal 
beings and in the perception of their imagery, it was common to employ long 
ear lobes, webbed fingers, genitals, urna, ushnisha and other such features. 

The conspectus of metal images of this period naturally, revolves round the 
image of the Tathagata at the two prominent centres, Mathura and Sarnath. 
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Mathura as the seat of the Kushana empire was already a 
centre of art and literature and its eventual blossoming 
during the Gupta period was a natural process. Sarnath, 
on the other hand, cannot claim the same tradition, yet its 
importance as a place where the Buddha preached his first 
sermon and where the Mauryan emperor Ashoka had already 
erected one of his most magnificent of pillars, contributed 
to its renewed emergent mood. In Western India, however, 
this period synchronizes with the third Jain council 
Valabhi and the earliest manifestation 
Svetambara imagery. 

The material available for a study of ih: 
enumerated as under: 
1. The two Buddha images! from Dhanesar +: 
the Kansas City Museum and the other in the British in»: 
9. Thre 


images of the Mathura School, one in the 


Rockefell» Collection? (fig. 1), the other in the Metropolitan 
Morccum. cod the third in the Los Angeles County Museum 
Co ecu iv. 2); 

8, Thr wnath School images, in the Rockefeller, Norton 
Simon, : he Cleveland Museum collections; 

4. Two ius images from the Akota hoard in the Baroda 
Museum Lia. 8); and 

5. The !srzer than life-sized image of the standing Buddha 


in the Birmingham Museum (fig. 4). 

Two more hoards of Buddhist images, one from Pophnar in 
Madhya Pradesh and the other from Ramtek in Maharashtra, 
are precluded from our discussion as they are discussed 
elsewhere in this issue. 

It is well known that during the Kushana period, besides 
the local Indian style at Mathura, the influences of the 
Graeco-Roman style of the Gandharan region travelled 
east up to Mathura. The standing image of the Buddha from 
Dhanesar Khera, now in the W. R. Nelson Gallery in Kansas 
City, referred to above, indicates this development. 

The language of gestures -mudra- was standardized during 
the Gupta period. In Buddhist iconography, the five mudras 
displayed by the Buddha—dhyana, abhaya, varada, bhumi- 
sparsha, and the dharma-chakra pravartana acquired signi- 
ficant and distinctive meanings. In the standing images, 
specially, the abhaya-mudra was linked with the incident 
of the taming of the wild elephant, Nalagiri. 

Drapery alone is not the only factor differentiating the 
Mathura and the Sarnath styles. Even though the Yaksha and 
the Bodhisattva images of the earlier period served as the 
prototype for the Buddha image in the Gupta period at both 
the centres, yet at Mathura the sculptor is unable to shed 
the solid massiveness and volume characteristic of the earlier 
imagery at Mathura. On the other hand, Sarnath introduces 
a suave delicacy, a slim torso, and a linear rhythm that 
reminds one more of the Andhra imagery at Amaravati. The 
foldless or “wet” drapery considerably contributes to this 

feeling. The slight flexion of the leg too, adds a certain 
litheness to the Sarnath images, which is in contrast to the 
columnar rigidity of the Mathura images. 

All the six images which we have classified as Mathura 
and Sarnath demonstrate a rigid frontality, but even in 


their massiveness, convey the new-found idiom of aesthetic 
and tranquil solemnity. Between the rigid Katra Buddha 
in the Mathura idiom, dated in the year 280 of an unspecified 
era (see “Buddhist and Brahmanical Gupta Sculptures from 
Mathura,” fig. 1) and the two Sarnath images dated AD 474 
and AD 477, we now have another milestone, of the Buddha 
from Govindnagar, Mathura, dated in the year AD 434-435 
(see “Dinna—The Mathura-Gupta Artist,” fig. 1). This 
image firmly establishes the dating of several Buddha images 
in a definite period. It also provides a yardstick for the 
Rockefeller Buddha, formerly in the Bhedwar Collection, 
Bombay, (fig. 1) which has, for unknown reasons, been 
-ssigned a sixth century date, but which can now be securely 
dated to c. AD 434-450. The other two metal images in the 
Mathura idiom can then be assigned to the end of the fifth 
or the early sixth century (fig. 2). 

A common feature which all these images share is the 
manner in which the samghati is draped over both the 
shoulders with its ends falling symmetrically on either side. 
In all these images, the palm of the right hand which displays 
the abhaya-mudra has webbed fingers -jalanguli-kara- an 
attribute of a mahapurusha who was canonized during the 
Gupta period, and is to be found, without exception, in 
the images of this period. 

Where does the Birmingham Buddha fit in this scheme? 
There are obvious difficulties created by its size, 225 cm. 
and the unrealistic folds of its samghati, both of which 
suggest a later date. The samghati of Mathura images 
though schematic, is in low relief, contrary to the etched 
lines of the later period, seen in Pala images. The etched 
lines of the Birmingham Buddha’s samghati and its find-spot, 
Sultanganj, nearer Bihar, force an inevitable comparison 
with Pala images. 

The waves caused by the artistic innovations of the Gupta 
period apparently reached all corners of the country, as a 
result of the extensive conquests of Samudragupta and 
Chandragupta II. Its ripples are seen in the sculptural 
activity in the western region, including metal images. 
The extensive hoard of Jain metal images which was dis- 
covered at Akota, ancient Ankottaka vasatika, near Baroda, 
has at least two images which can be securely dated to the 
early sixth century (fig. 3, see “Jaina Art of the Gupta Period,” 
figs. 11, 12). 

The Tibetan historian, Lama Taranatha, has mentioned 
an artist, Shringadhara, who was “especially skilful in creating 
images of gods”. His followers were referred to as adherents 
of the old Western School. Shringadhara's patron was King 
Shila, who according to U. P. Shah, was the Maitraka King 
Shiladitya, and ruled from Valabhi in AD 580-610. He is 
credited with having ordered metal images, paintings, and 
viharas. If anything, this reference accounts for the prolific 
output of metal images during the sixth, seventh, and the 
eighth centuries. The two large metal images cast by the artist 
Sivanaga in AD 687 and now in worship in the Vasantgadh 
temple emphasize the statement of Taranatha. 

The earlier of the two Akota metal images referred to 
above, is a unique one of Jivantaswami (see “Jaina Art of the 


1. Buddha. Uttar Pradesh, probably Mathura, Gupta period, c. AD 434-450. Ht. 68.5 cm. The Asia Society, 
Mr & Mrs John D. Rockefeller, 3rd Collection, New York, Acc. No. 1979.80. Photo: Otto E. Nelson. 
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2. Buddha. Probably Uttar Pradesh, c. early 6th century AD. Ht. 39.5 cm. ; À 
Los Angeles County Museum of Art, USA, Gift of the Michael J. Connell 3. Rishabhanatha (detail). Akota, Gujarat, c. early 6th century AD. 
Foundation. Ht. 78.5 cms. Baroda Museum & Picture Gallery. 
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nganj, Dist: Bhagalpur, Uttar Pradesh, probably 
t. 225 cm. Published by permission of the 
Museum and Art Gallery, UK. 
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Gupta Period,” fig. 11). Its Scythian crown with a flat 
top and a niche in the centre, is typical of this region and is 
later noticed in the Surya image from Kashmir, now in the 
Cleveland Museums. Jivantaswami's sharp features, with a 
slightly drooping nose, thick lower lip and introverted eyes 
are some of the Gupta features now adopted in the region. 

The second image that of Rishabhanatha (see “Jaina Art 
of the Gupta Period,” fig. 12), though much damaged, has 
traces of the same idiom. A feature that develops in Western 
India is the thick sash tied around the waist with a serai- 
circular loop falling forward. 

The ramifications of the Gupta style are noticeable in 
subsequent centuries, especially in Eastern and Westen 
India, where the need for portable images rernained. 


NOTES 
1. N. Ray, K. Khandalavala and S. Gorakshkar, Easter» ‘ndian onzes 
(Delhi: Lalit Kala Akademi, 1986), figs. 18, 19. 


2. Editor’s Note : This image was brought from Nepal t: md » -vaired 
by Shri Bhedwar the well-known collector of Indi» in abay. 
After his death, the image left the country in unkno: umst 1ces— 
against the prevailing laws pertaining to the export o: iquitic: of the 
time. How the image reached Nepal is not known, bui ‘images from 
India were taken to Nepal by Buddhist monks. 

8. Robert E. Fisher, “Inspired Patron of Himalayan Art,” Royal ?atrons 


and Great Temple Art, ed. Vidya Dehejia (Bombay: Marg Publications, 
1988), p. 29, fig. 4. 
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‚unta Art 


D. C. Bhattacharyya 


On the horizon of Indian literary arts, the three luminaries are Valmiki and 
Vedavyasa, the composers of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata—the two . 
great epics, and Kalidasa, the genius who produced literary masterpieces 
consisting of dramatic compositions and gems of Kavya literature. Posterity 
drew heavily upon Valmiki and Vedavyasa, as well as Kalidasa. In fact, for 
the poets and dramatists succeeding him, Kalidasa was both a source and a 
model. 

This brings us to a crucial question whether Kalidasa represents a single 
person or the banner of an institution. His writings project the sum total of 
experiences of a given time and space. That is why attempts have been made 
by scholars, from time to time, to place Kalidasa—irrespective of whether he 
represents a person or an institution— within a possible historical perspective. 

The period of Indian history that they conjure up in the mind is the Gupta 
period which approximately extended between the beginning ofthe fourth and 
the end of the seventh centuries of the Christian era. That is why the art of the 
Gupta period is often viewed in the mirror of the writings of Kalidasa and, 
conversely, the merits of his writings are appreciated in the light of the artistic 
ethos of the Gupta period. 

There is a difference of opinion among scholars regarding the date of 
Kalidasa. But there is a strong possibility that he flourished during the prime 
period of the glory of the imperial Gupta dynasty. Tradition hasit that Kalidasa 
flourished in the court of the emperor Vikramaditya and that he was the - 
brightest of the nine gems (navaratna) that the emperor had in his court. Three 
rulers of the imperial Gupta dynasty are known to have assumed the title 
Vikramaditya. They are Chandragupta II, Kumaragupta I, and Skandagupta. 
Among them Kumaragupta had a comparatively longer reign characterized 
by peace and prosperity, and in view of this, he is more likely to be in a 
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position to maintain an intellectual forum of the Navaratna, of 
which Kalidasa was a prominent member. The suggestion that 
Kalidasa composed his celebrated Kumarasambhavam (Birth 
of Kumara) as an allegorical obeisance to his royal patron 
Kumaragupta cannot be ruled out as irrelevant. 

Although it is not possible to conclusively suggest that 
Kalidasa flourished in the court of Kumaragupta, nevertheless 
the fact that the poet was enamoured with the exploits and 
accomplishments of the members of the royal family of the 
imperial Guptas is evident from the themes, motifs, and ethos 
of his writings and their correspondence with many facts of 
Gupta history. For instance, as gleaned from the Allahabad 
Pillar Prashasti of Harisena, the exploits of Samudragupta 
tally with those of Raghu as given in the fourth canto of the 
Raghuvamsham. Similarly, Pururava of the Vikramorvashiyam 
and Agnimitra of the Malavikagnimitram echo the romantic 
character and personality of Chandragupta II, particularly in 
the light of the otherwise dubious play, the Devichandraguptam. 

These observations are speculative in nature, but the 
conclusion that they tend to lead to, namely, that Kalidasa 
flourished in the period of the imperial Guptas, seems to be a 
historical fact. 


I 


The essence of Gupta Art is its human character. The Gupta 
artist evolved his own idea of humanity in tune with the ethos 
of the time that he lived in. 

_ In pre Gupta art, the artist seems to have viewed the human 
figure as but a complement to the worlds of flora and fauna. 
e But in the art of the Gupta period, human figures are more than 
a mere facet of Nature. The Gupta artist used the human 
figure as the vehicle for the transmutation of Nature into art. 

The artist needed to extract the characteristic elements of 
ects and subjects in Nature in order to transmute them in 
an terms in such a way that the reference (sadrishya) to 
> physical reality of the human being is retained, but, at the 

e time, the bounty of Nature transforms the human 

as the replica of the macrocosm. For this kind of 
cated expression, the artist had to use a language 
himself with the newly evolved vocabulary 
forms and norms drawn from the repertoire of 
‚such bearing universal comprehensiveness. 
ion of the body conveyed the sense of 
rightly creeper, while drooping eyelids 
dha figure, were likened to soft and 
e analogy of the neck was the conch 
senting its folds, while the simile for the 
irm and resilient trunk of a plantain 
nt. Through the ingenuity of similar 
ie Gupta artist extended the visual 
n beyond its mere anatomical 
tic vision enriched the expressive 
Cupta art. 
ctual discipline, Gupta art elevated 
hliness and virtually discarded 


sensuousness. This was a major departure from the lines of 
anterior art practices. The most meaningful expression of the 
combined vision of the two worlds can be seen in the 
invariable half-closed eyes with drooping eyelids on the face of 
human figures, divine or mortal, in Gupta art. i 

The element of communion of the body and mind made the 
form of Gupta art meaningful beyond its formal connotation, 
There was no need for the ascription of any nervous tension or 
muscular configuration in the body for suggesting physical 
energy. l 

Technically speaking, Gupta art is characterized by & full 
rounded volume of the form with soft and delicate modeling 
and properly coordinated contours. The treatment of the body 
is elegant and the physiognomical form is conceived most! as 
an idea, and not necessarily as an anatomical reality. T'he 


drapery is invariably transparent and hence does no! negate 

the part of the body it is supposed to car. Cronments, 

whenever used, are never superfluous. Far: «pre: -lons are. 

mostly serene and contemplative with e; =ooping 

eyelids. What counts most for the excelle:: sia artis 

that every form expresses itself within a fte I o-motif, 
TI 


The literary creations of Kalidasa bear out virtually all the 
abovementioned characteristics of Cupta art. Of course, many 
works are dubiously ascribed to the authorship of Kalidasa. In 
fact, Rajashekhara of the twelfth century refers to as many as 
three Kalidasas (Shringare lalitodgara kalidasatrayi kimu). 
Our concern is, however, with the foremost among them, 
who is credited with the composition of three natakas 
(dramas), namely, Malavikagnimitram, Vikramorvashiyam, 
and Abhijnana-Shakuntalam, and four Kavyas (belles-lettres), 
namely Kumarasambhavam, Meghadutam, Raghuvamsham, 
and Ritusamharan. Of course, most scholars are of the opinion 
that the last-mentioned Kavya should not be ascribed to the 
authorship of Kalidasa at all, and that out of the seventeen 
cantos of the Kumarasambhavam, the first eight seem to have 
come from Kalidasa—the rest cannot but be later interpolations 
by others. Be that as it may, the materials for the study of the 
essence of the art of Kalidasa are quite extensive and varied. 

Kalidasa inherited the essence of Indian tradition and with 
the magic touch of creativity, he not only enriched and 
enlivened it, but also he made it universal and timeless. By 
stating, in the Raghuvamsham (1.10), that pure gold survives 
the test of fire (Hemnah samalakshyata hyagnau vishuddi 
shyamikapi va), Kalidasa, seemingly, prophesied to posterity 
the golden virtues of his literary creations. 

_The language and expressions of Kalidasa are simple but 
dignified. Purity and lucidity characterize his expressions. 
His diction is free from the pleonasm of Puranic literature 
and „expressions are direct and simple. Spontaneity 
reido) and clarity (suspashtata) are the highlights 
2 ch and Se line that he has written while significantly, 

a angrer oaded his work with an exuberance of similes 
and Hardly took liberty with established norms but, at the 
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same time, he seldom compromised with anything that was 
not artistically valid and compositionally relevant. 

Nature plays a prominent role in the art of Kalidasa. Men, 
animals, birds, trees, clouds, and all others share a common joy 
of existence. The best example of this kinship can be had in his 
celebrated Abhijnana-Shakuntalam where Shakuntala, her 
tree-companion Vanajyotsna, and the deer of the hermitage 
bear an intimate family relationship. It is significant that on 
the eve of Shakuntala's departure from the hermitage, the 
sage Kanva addresses the nearby trees (Bhoh bhok sansihit 
astapovanataravah) and requests for their approve! cf 
journey by saying that Shakuntala’s concern for g- 
moments of anxiety and joy on happy occasions has bosn v 
inseparable tie of friendship (patum na prathamarn vyu: 
jalam yushmasvaniteshu ya, nadatte priyamandanapi baron 
snehena ya vallavam/Adye vah kusumaprasutisamaye yasya 


bhaveiyuisovzh, seyam yati shakuntala patigriham sarvai- 
rani; aya /). Significantly, the cooing of a cuckoo 
(Rol lara: chayitva) is taken to be the signal for the 
app valo: “e hermitage for Shakuntala’s departure (anuma- 
tagennana > kuntala tarubhirayam vanavasabandhubhih). 
ir, fact, acre are numerous examples of how Kalidasa 
has seen Mature in terms of human relationships. In his 


Mexhadutam, he visualizes the cloud, which is nothing but a 
compound of smoke, light, water, and air (Dhwma-jyotih- 
salila-marutam sannipetah kva meghah), as the able bearer 
of the message (Sandesharthah kva patukaranaih) to the 
beloved. The descriptions of the territories that the cloud- 
messenger passes through, speak of the emotional involvement 
that Kalidasa had with Nature. Beautiful descriptions of 
Nature are given by him also in the Kumarasambhavam and 
the Raghuvamsham. These are evidence of the fact that his 
relationship with Nature was so intimate that it formed the 
essence of his art. 


IV 


From the brief analysis of the essential characteristics of the 
art of the Gupta period and of the distinctive features of the 
literary creations of Kalidasa, it is not difficult to conclude that 
the art of Kalidasa breathes the Gupta ethos. Conversely, the 
contributions of the writings of Kalidasa on the formulation of 
the idea and image in Gupta art seem to have been quite 
substantial. The late Dr Sivaramamurti drew our attention to 
several parallels of the imageries contained in Kalidasa’s 
works on the one hand and in Gupta numismatic art on the 
other. The same scholar also dwelt on the correspondence 
between the literary description of visuals given by Kalidasa 
and the archaeological remains of painting and sculpture of 
the Gupta period. In fact, many of the observations of Kalidasa 
in respect of his aesthetic ideology seem to have their visual 
expression in the arts of the Gupta period. His comment in the 
Abhijnana-Shakuntalam that a beautiful form needs no 
ornamentation (Kimive hi madhuranam mandanam nakritinam) 
virtually echoes the aesthetic viewpoint visualized in the 
gamut of Gupta sculpture. The eulogy of natural beauty is also 
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there in the context of the description of Parvati as the bride 
(Bhutardhashobhahriyamananetrah prasadhane sannihite” 
pinaryyah) in the Kumarasambhavam. The intimate relationship 
between words and meaning (Vagarthaviva sampriktau 
vagarthapratipattaye) has been emphasized by Kalidasa in 
the opening verse of the Raghuvamsham. This precisely 
highlights the Gupta concept of the inseparability of form and 
content in art. Two terse observations, namely, Sarvasha- 
nanavadyata rupavisheshasya and Sarvasvavasthasu Charuta 
shobham pushyati, occurring in the second canto of the 
\iclavikagnimitram, convey the Gupta aesthetic norm of the 
«universality of a form of beauty. Another observation in the 
“xs: canto (verse 10) of the same work that an ideal form is but 
cea in concrete terms (Sakshad bhavaviya sharirinau) can 
> taken as an apposite description of most of the artistic 
expressions, including the images of the Buddha, ascribed to 
the Gupta period. 

In verse 4 of the first canto of the Malavikagnimitram, 
Kalidasa refers to the variation of tastes of the people 
(Bhinnarucherjanasya) as an important factor in art appreciation. 
This seems to be the parallel of the thought contained in the 
Vishnudharmottara-Purana, (third part, chapter 41, verse 
11), a text ascribed to the Gupta period, that masters are all 
praise for excellence in line work, while connoisseurs value 
excellence in shading; feminine taste prefers decorative work, 
while the others in general have a liking for rich colours in a 
picture (Rekhamprashamatyacharya vartana cha vichakshanah, 
striyo bhushanamichchhanti varnadhyamitare janah). The 
merits and demerits of painting, referred to in chapter 45 of 
the same Vishnudharmottara, virtually project the ideals of 
the art of painting visualized through numerous examples 
ascribable to the Gupta period. 

On a number of occasions, Kalidasa has given the 
description of the attributes of beauty in a female form. The 
oft-quoted verse (2.21) of the Meghadutam gives the following 
description: slim, youthful, with fine teeth and lips (red) like 
ripe bimba fruit, attenuated waist, with eyes like those of the 
frightened doe, and deep navel, slow of gait by the weight of 
the hips, and slightly bent by her (full) breasts, she is as it were 
the first and the best in the creation of the feminine by the 
Creator (Tanvi shyama shikharidashana pakvabimbadharoshthi, 
madhye kshama chakitahariniprekshana nimnanabhih/ 
Shronibharadalasagamana stokanamara stanabhyam, ya 
tatrasyadyuvativishaye srishtiradyeva dhatuh//). Also in the 
Malavikagnimitram (2.6) there is the following description: 
eyes long, face beautiful like the autumn moon, arms drooping, 
shoulders narrow, breasts close and elevated, the sides 
appearing kneaded, the waist just the measure of the palm, 
the hips huge, feet with bent toes, the body of this damsel is 
fashioned just as a dancer could wish to be. 


V 


However, although it is difficult to suggest whether Kalidasa 
was inspired by visual forms in art or it was the other way 
round, the correspondence between the two is so striking that 


pta era with an inscription attributing the image to the 
dstone. Archaeological Museum, Mathura. Photo: 


Court 
ican Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi. Ourtesy, 
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2. Standing Buddha with an inscription-attributing the image to Dinna. Mathura, c. 5th century AD. 


Archaeological Museum, Mathura. Photo: Courtesy, American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi. 
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there, one with a flat roof yielded a recumbent statue of the 
Buddha, of colossal proportions. Although discovered by 
Carlleyle,3 he mentions that it was already referred to in 
the travelogues of a Chinese pilgrim. Since the time of its 
excavation, the image has been subjected to several restorations 
in colouring, retouching, and gilding, thus causing difficulty in 
assessing its style and identification of its original form. In 
spite of these drawbacks, the statue is worthy of special 
attention. As a theme illustrating the nirvana of the Buddha 
in the form of an individual sculpture of such colossal 
proportions, it stands out as a rare example. It carries, 
moreover, an inscription on the pedestal carved below the 
= central figure. The inscription, written in Sanskrit, is in a 
good state of preservation. The object of the inscription is to 
record the image as the gift of a Mahaviharasvamin Haribala 
and that it was fashioned by Dinna.‘ Written in prose, the 
record does not refer to a date or to a king. On palaeographic 
grounds, it has been assigned to the end of the 5th century 
AD.5 The image is said to have been commissioned as a 
presentation to the United First Assembly. 

Apart from the nirvana image, another statue of the 
Buddha, standing with the right hand in abhaya-mudra and 
the left hand holding the ends of a sanghati, was found in 
the courtyard of a temple at Kasia.’ In spite of our best 
efforts, it was not possible to obtain a photograph of this 
De sculpture, or its particulars. The materials of the statue are 
f mentioned as the mottled red stone of Mathura type. The 
~ pedestal of the image has an inscription identical with 
t on the nirvana image of the Buddha from Kasia 
we are informed that the artist is again mentioned as 


2 images, they are all credited to the same artist, Dinna. 
: rding of a name of the artist in any inscription is 


ails, but the artist’s name is absent. Having 
Mathura image inscription of the year 115, we 
Jinna was a Mathura Gupta period artist par 
The same name occurring elsewhere emphasizes 
He was perhaps the head of a guild of 


during the Gupta period is known with the king respecting 
their laws,? or maybe he was the master of an atelier 
or an artist-monk invited to fashion an image of the Buddha 
to commemorate an important occasion—the United First 
Assembly at the very site where Buddha attained nirvana, 
This circumstance throws light on a certain aspect of patronage 
to artists and it may be surmised that stylistic infiltration 
from Mathura took place in the other regions. 

There is yet another image of the Buddha from Mathura 
(fig. 2) with a votive record in Sanskrit which mentions the 
name of a monk, one Yasadinna as the donor of the im: ge. 
On palaeographic grounds, it has been assigned to the Sth 
century AD,! but this date is controversial. 


Although as stated earlier, the conditios of the K: sia. 


nirvana image restricts a detailed compar: + for de ing it 
securely on stylistic grounds, nevertheless, t 1ysios 10my, 
and the drapery reflects a 5th-century dati: , 

There have been many records of bei: vol and 
dedicatory nature in Buddhist art. Even indiv:  ' scul; ‘ures 


bear such records. The majority of such iv... :ptior: are 
written to a set pattern, namely, the donor's nawe ar! the 
reason for dedication being given. But records wiih sp::cific 
additional information with regard to an image become 
exclusive examples. Although isolated, such sculptures are 
a source of unique information. Thus, Dinna, the artist 
has been immortalized. 
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